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PHRYNE. 


A  DRAMA  IN   FOUR  ACTS  AND   A  PROLOGUE. 


THE  attractive  history  of  Phryne,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
hetairas  of  ancient  Greece,  forms  the  basis  of  this  drama,  which 
was  originally  published  in  the  Italian  language.  The  social 
position  of  the  Greek  hetaira  at  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Alexander 
the  Great  cannot  be  judged  or  measured  by  the  position  of  the 
courtesan  in  modern  times.  As  the  word  itself  "Hetaira"  or 
"Hetsera"  indicates*  no  opprobrium  then  was  attached  to  the  cul- 
tured mistresses  of  kings,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  and  the 
calling  of  the  hetaira  was  considered,  although  not  free  from  blame, 
an  honourable  one.  The  hetairas  were  practically  the  only  edu- 
cated women  in  Greece,  the  enthusiastic  friends  and  protectresses  of 
art  and  science.  The  wives  -of  Greek  citizens  attended  exclusively 
to  the  household  duties,  and  did  not  take  part  in  any  social  func- 
tion, nor  were  they  sufficiently  cultured  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  highest  aspirations  of  Greek  orators,  sculptors,  and  philosophers. 
Greek  writers  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  hetaira  greatly 
contributed  to  the  artistic  education  and  culture  of  the  nation, 
and  animated  and  beautified  the  social  gatherings  of  educated 
men,  not  only  in  Athens  and  Corinth,  but  also  in  other  cities  of 
Hellas.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  from  the  dialogues  of  Lucian 
and  from  the  letters  of  Alciphron  that  the  calling  of  even  the  most 
celebrated  of  hetairas  was  mercenary,  that  many  accumulated  great 
wealth,  and  that  many  wealthy  citizens  were  ruined  through 
the  luxury  and  prodigality  of  their  mistresses.  We  know  also  of 
the  faithful  devotion  of  hetairas  to  their  lovers,  of  which  Timandra 
and  Theodota,  the  friends  of  Alcibiades,  are  an  example. 

Many  Greek  comedies,  like  Menander's  "  Thais,"  deal  with  the 

*  The  Greek  word  fTtttpa  (ionic :  IratjOrj,  Epic :  era/Of))  means  a  friend  or  female 
companion,  as  opposed  to  a  lawful  wife.  The  hetairas  were  of  very  different  rank,  most  of  them  were 
versed  in  the  arts,  and  some  were  known  as  disciples  of  Plato  and  other  philosophers. 
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accomplishments  and  doings  of  the  hetaira.  It  seems  indeed  that 
the  subject  was  inexhaustible.  Ovid's  lines  : 

"  Dum  fallas  servus,  durus  pater,  improba  lena 
Vivet,  dum  meretrix  blanda,  Meiiandros  erit." 

are  well  known,  and  D.  Wagner's  remark  that  the  meretrix  blanda 
"  holds  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  new  Attic 
comedy,  while  married  ladies  are  continually  represented  as  the 
plague  and  bore  of  their  husband's  lives,"  is  probably  not  far  from 
the  truth.  As  the  three  most  celebrated  hetairas  we  may  consider 
Thais,  Aspasia,  and  Phryne  the  heroine  of  this  play,  but  we  know 
from  Greek  writers  the  history  of  more  than  130  hetairas.  Thais 
was  the  mistress  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accompanied  the 
great  conqueror  on  his  Persian  campaign ;  she  obtained  a  great 
influence  over  the  king,  and  later  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemaeus 
Lagi,  the  king  of  Egypt.  Her  \son  became  king  of  Egypt  and 
her  daughter  a  queen  of  Cyprus. 

Aspasia,  the  beautiful  hetaira  of  Miletus,  is  best  known  through 
her  connection  with  Pericles,  who  divorced  his  wife,  and  lived  on 
terms  of  devoted  affection  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  this  most 
accomplished  woman.  As  Aspasia,  born  at  Miletus,  was  a  foreigner 
her  union  with  Pericles  was  not  a  legal  marriage.  Socrates  was  of 
the  circle  of  her  admirers  and  friends.  She  was  known  in  Athens 
as  an  incomparable  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
great  funeral  oration  held  by  Pericles  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  was  her  work.  Socrates  called  himself 
Aspasia' s  disciple,  and  asserted  to  have  had  the  model  speech,  which 
he  addressed  to  Menexenos,  from  Aspasia.  She  seems  to  have  been 
the  teacher  of  an  erotic  philosophy,  the  tenets  of  which  have  not 
come  down  to  posterity. 

Aspasia  was  accused  and  tried  for  Atheism,  but,  defended  by 
Pericles,  was  acquitted.  The  accusation,  no  doubt,  was  more 
directed  against  Pericles  than  against  the  hetaira. 

Much  of  Pericles'  administrative  work  and  of  his  successes  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Aspasia.  She  drew  to  her  house 
the  most  learned  and  {he  most  cultured  of  Athenian  society,  and 
finally  she  shared  the  enmity  which  Pericles'  exalted  position  pro- 
voked, but  up  to  his  death,  and  even  afterwards,  Aspasia  was  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  intellectual  circle. 
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This  shows  the  social  position  of  the  cultured  amongst  Greek 
hetairas. 

Phryne  was  one  of  those.  Born  at  Thespiae  in  Boeotia,  she  came 
to  Athens  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  her  ambition  to  avenge  the  barbarous  act  of 
the  Macedonian  king,  and  to  acquire  wealth  for  the  purpose  of 
re-building  the  city  of  Thebes. 

Phryne  when  arriving  at  the  Greek  capital  was  poor,  but  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Hyperides,  the  great  orator,  whose  wealth  she 
absorbed.  In  due  course  she  became  very  rich,  and  her  offer  to 
re-erect  Thebes,  which,  no  doubt,  was  based  on  morbid  vanity,  was 
made  to  the  Senate  about  ten  years  after  her  arrival.  Phryne's 
name  has  come  down  to  posterity  through  her  having  been  the 
model  of  Apelles'  great  work  Venus  Anadyomene  and  of  Praxiteles' 
Cnidian  Aphrodite. 

A  golden  statue  of  Phryne  by  Praxiteles  was  in  Delphi  and  a 
marble  one  in  Thespiae  her  birthplace.  The  great  trial  for  impiety 
or  blasphemy  which  Phryne  had  to  undergo  before  the  Court  of 
Heliaea  in  Athens  contributed  to  her  popularity. 

It  seems  that  Phryne  in  culture  and  refinement  cannot  be  com- 
pared with.  Aspasia,  but  her  forms  and  womanly  grace  have  in- 
spired poets,  painters,  and  sculptors  of  antiquity  more  than  any 
other  woman's  charms  ever  have.  Phryne's  real  name  was 
Mnesarete,  and  the  name  "  Phryne  "  is  descriptive  of  her  fair  com- 
plexion. 

The  play  is  based  entirely  on  the  facts  known  from  ancient 
writers. 

The  Prologue  is  laid  at  the  Ceramicus  (Cerameikus)  of  Athens. 
The  Ceramicus  and  Agora  were  situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Areopagus  and  formed  the  centre  of  Athenian  civic  life.  The  site 
was  enclosed  by  the  Areopagus  on  the  south,  by  the  Acropolis  on 
the  east,  and  by  the  hills,  on  which  the  Theseus  temple  stood,  on 
the  west.  It  extended  to  the  north-west,  and  was  divided  by  the 
city  wall  in  the  outer  and  inner  Ceramicus.  In  the  outer  part  the 
heroes  of  Greece  who  died  in  battle  were  buried ;  the  entrance  to 
the  inner  Ceramicus  was  through  the  Dipylum  gate. 

The  scene  of  the  Prologue  is  in  the  inner  Ceramicus,  where  the 
citizens  of  Athens  assembled,  and  where  they  also  met  the  hetairas. 
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The  name  of  the  courtesan  was  written  on  a  wall  over  a  long  stone 
seat,  and  thel  girl  on  finding  her  name  sat  down  on  the  seat  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  her  unknown  lover.  The  first  scenes  introduce  us  to 
students  of  philosophy  of  the  School  of  Plato,  and  show  that  several 
hetairas  in  men's  clothes  were  attending  that  school,  which  accounts 
for  the  high  culture  of  many  hetairas  at  that  time. 

Scene  IV.  and  following  scenes  make  us  acquainted  with  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  drama.  Hyperides  was  the  greatest  of  Greece's 
orators  and  Phryne's  first  lover,  probably  the  only  man.  that  the 
celebrated  hetaira  really  loved. 

The  first  Act  takes  us  to  a  later  episode,  ten  years  after  the  arrival 
of  Phryne  in  Athens.  Praxiteles,  one  of  the  great  sculptors  of  all 
times,  was  then  her  lover.  Phryne  had  developed  her  plan  to 
rebuild  Thebes,  and  as  a  priestess  of  Minerva  she  attends  to  the 
rites  at  the  temple.  She  discloses  her  plan  to  Praxiteles,  who 
promises  to  assist  her. 

Euthias,  one  of  Athens'  archons,  who  has  been  rejected  as  a 
lover  by  Phryne,  in  Scene  IV.  makes  a  last  attempt  to  win  the 
hetaira  by  hinting  to  her  that  the  realisation  of  her  ambitious 
project  to  rebuild  Thebes  would  depend  on  his  vote.  Phryne  does 
not  yield  to  his  threat,  and  in  the  future  the  archon  proves  an  im- 
placable enemy,  who  uses  his  official  capacity  in  the  endeavour  to 
ruin  the  priestess  of  Aphrodite. 

The  following  scenes  deal  with  the  decision  of  the  Senate  in  re 
Phryne's  offer  to  re-erect  the  city  of  Thebes  at  her  own  expense 
under  the  sole  condition  that  a  huge  stone  over  the  gates  of  the 
new  city  should  bear  these  words :  Destroyed  by  Alexander,  re- 
erected  by  Phryne  the  hetaira. 

The  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  allow  this  inscription  enrages 
Phryne,  and  Praxiteles  promises  to  revenge  the  insult  by  making 
her  name  immortal  through  reproducing  her  beautiful  forms  in 
marble  as  Aphrodite. 

The  second  Act  shows  how  well  the  great  sculptor  succeeded  in 
this  plan  to  immortalise  Phryne.  But  his  desire  to  mollify  the 
stern  features  of  the  hetaira  by  introducing  the  smile  of  a  slave  in 
the  face  of  the  statue,  causes  a  rupture,  and  Phryne  leaves  Praxi- 
teles. 

The  fourth  Act  takes  us  to  the  Eleusinian  Festival  at  Eleusis  in 
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Attica,  where  a  great  conflux  of  people  from  all  parts  oi  Greece 
annually  congregate.  Phryne  is  bent  upon  regaining  the  love  of 
Hyperides.  Clad  as  Folly  she  meets  him  incognito,  and  asks  him 
to  come  at  sunset  to  the  shore  where  she  would  lift  her  veil. 

The  rites  of  Eleusis  prescribed  that  from  sunset  to  the  next 
morning  sea  and  land  should  be  sacred  to  Demeter  and  that  deep 
silence  should  prevail  everywhere  after  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
While  a  large  crowd  of  people  was  assembled  on  the  shore,  Phryne 
rose  nude  from  the  sea  and  exclaimed:  "I  am  Aphrodite."  She 
was  brought  by  Euthias,  her  sworn  enemy,  before  the  Hierophant 
(the  high  priest  of  Ceres),  and  accused  of  sacrilege  and  blasphemy. 
He  sent  her  before  the  court  of  Heliaea  in  Athens. 

The  last  Act  gives  the  trial  before  the  heliasts.  These  were  men 
elected  by  the  people  who  acted  as  jurymen  and  judges  at  the  same 
time. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  placing  black  or  white  balls  in  an  urn, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  votes  being  equal,  a  vote  was  cast  by  the 
representative  of  Minerva  elected  by  the  people  before  the  trial 
took  place. 

Hyperides  acted  as  Phryne's  defender,  and  his  stratagem  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  to  influence  the  emotion  of  the  judges  by 
revealing  to  them  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  hetaira  was  successful. 
Phryne  was  acquitted  through  the  casting  vote  of  Minerva. 

The  hymn  recited  by  the  priestess  of  Demeter  in  the  third  Act 
is  a  translation  of  Schiller's  great  poem :  "  The  Eleusinian  Fes- 
tival." 
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PHRYNE. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Hyperides  Orator, 

Praxiteles  Sculptor. 

Euthias  Archon  of  Athens. 

Aristippus  Disciple  of  Plato. 

Menander  Disciple  of  Plato. 

Senocrates   Disciple  of  Plato. 

Erastus  Disciple  of  Plato. 

The  Hierophant High  Priest  of  Ceres. 

Phryne    Hetaira. 

Bacchis    Hetaira. 

Telesilla  Hetaira. 

Mirrina  Hetaira. 

Calissena A  Young  Slave. 

Athlete  A  Mask. 

Warrior  A  Mask. 

Folly  A  Mask. 

Death  A  Mask. 

Memory  A  Mask. 

Fable  A  Mask. 

History A  Mask. 

Fortuna  A  Mask. 

A  Priestess  of  Ceres. 
A  Foreigner,  Slaves,  Initiated,  Judges,  Heralds,  Soldiers,  fyc.,  fyc. 


The  scene  is  at  Athens  in  the  Prologue  and  in  the  First,  Second, 
and  Fourth  Acts.  The  Third  Act  is  at  Eleusis  during  the 
Eleusinian  Festival,  about  335  B.C. 


PROLOGUE. 

(The  Scene  represents  a  square  with  a  road  to  the  left  and  anotlwr  to  the  right, 
the  one  leading  to  Athens  the  other  to  the  Academy.  In  tJie  background  an 
ornamental  wall  which  traverses  the  whole  scene,  with  a  long  stone  seat 
running  along  the  same.  In  front  of  the  scene  two  seats  carved  in  marble.) 

SCENE    I. 

ARISTIPPUS  AND  MENANDER. 

(Both  seated  on  the  marble  sedile,  each  a  papyrus  in  his  hand.) 
MENANDER:  Aristippus! 
ARISTIPPUS  :  What  is  thy  desire  ? 
MENANDER  :  Tarry  not,  it  is  late. 

ARISTIPPUS  (rising) :  Shall  I  see  thee  at  the  Academy, 
Menander  ? 

MENANDER  :  I'll  be  there,  but  I  have  not  yet  grasped  the  master's 
great  problem. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  I  have  also  brooded  over  it.  What  a  splendid  dis- 
course it  was !  How  sublime  are  his  conceptions,  how  deep  his 
thought,  and  how  grand  his  eloquence  and  style ! 

MENANDER  :  Remember  it  is  Plato  himself — the  greatest  of 
Greece's  philosophers. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Ay,  Ay ! 
MENANDER  :  Thou  laughest,  why  ? 

ARISTIPPUS  :  If  the  master  should  see  us  in  this  place  with  those 
papyri  in  our  hands,  here,  here  in  the  Ceramicus  studying  problems 
of  morality,  what  would  he  say,  Menander  ? 

MENANDER  :  That  we  were  true  philosophers. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Hm,  really  ? 

(    9    ) 
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MENANDER  :  Certainly,  is  not  this  the  Ceramicus !  There — 
(pointing  to  the  right) — are  the  tombs  of  those  who  died  for  our 
country,  and  here — well,  here  is  Cupid's  realm,  the  market  of  love. 
How  grand  an  object  for  deep  thought  and  reflection — Cupid  and 
Death,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  Alpha  and  Omega ! 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Yes,  by  jove,  thou  art  quite  right,  the  sublime 
harmony  arises  out  of  the  conflux  of  opposing  forces.  What  a 
fascinating  picture!  Fancy  the  shadow  of  Aristides  clad  with 
lance,  dagger,  and  helmet,  and  on  his  arms  Lajade  or  Aspasia ! 
Can't  thou  imagine,  Menander,  Aspasia  kissing  and  hugging 
Aristides  ? 

MENANDER  (smiling)  :  I  do  not  envy  Aspasia  in  that  eventuality. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Neither  do  I.  If  opposing  forces  like  those  should 
frequent  the  Ceramicus  Cupid  would  fly  and  the  Graces  too. 

MENANDER  :  Surely  they  would. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Let's  drop  that  subject.  Tell  me,  Menander,  hast 
thou  the  wherewithal  to  spend  on  the  pleasures  of  the  Ceramicus? 

MENANDER  :  Not  too  much  of  it.  My  governor  makes  spades 
and  lances  and  coats  of  mail  and  I  don't  know  what.  He  earns 
the  money,  and  his  son,  the  budding  philosopher,  spends  it. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  My  governor  sells  perfumes,  essences,  incense,  and 
myrrh,  minium,  benzoin,  and,  last  not  least,  cosmetics,  which  serve 
the  belles  of  Athens  to  obliterate  the  progress  of  time.  Which, 
dost  thou  opine,  makes  the  greater  profit,  thy  parent  or  mine  ? 

MENANDER  :  Well,  I  don't  know.  Female  vanity  and  the 
warrior's  trade  are  both  reliable  sources  of  gain,  both  are  fashions 
that  will  never  die. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Nice  prospects  indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
student  of  philosophy.  We  will  discuss  that  subject  another  time. 
Say,  hast  thou  a  friend  in  the  Ceramicus  ? 

MENANDER  :  I  have  two,  but  the  darlings  are  not  a  great 
expense. 
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ARISTIPPUS  :  Shame,  Menander,  leave  the  ditteriadi  and  select 
an  hetaira.  At  least  you  need  not  blush  if  seen  with  an  hetaira, 
the  pride  of  Athens.  I  am  myself  in  quest  of  one  of  these 
goddesses. 

MENANDER  :  Well,  let  us  try  to  find  one  here. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  I  know  their  names.  Bacchis,  Glicera,  Epicaria, 
Mirrina,  Telesilla — all  equally  beautiful  and  attractive. 

MENANDER  :  I  know  them  by  sight,  but  are  they  free  ? 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Who  knows  ?  But  we  may  try.  Hast  thou  got  a 
carbon  ? 

MENANDER  :  No,  but  we  shall  find  one  under  this  seat.  It  is  used 
every  day  by  the  beaus  of  Athens  who  frequent  this  place. — (They 
approach  the  long  stone  seat  to  find  a  piece  of  carbon.) 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Here  are  two  pieces,  one  for  each.  We  will  each 
write  the  name  of  the  girl  we  have  in  mind,  and  after  the  lecture 
at  the  Academy  we  will  return  and  see  if  the  elected  is  to  be  found 
on  this  seat  as  is  the  custom. 

MENANDER  :  I  write  "  Telesilla,"  it  is  the  name  of  a  great  poetess. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  I  do  not  care  for  poetry,  I'll  write  "  Mirrina." — 
(Both  write  the  names,  which  follow  each  other  from  left  to  right 
over  the  seat.) 


SCENE   II. 

ENTER   SENOCRATES. 
SENOCRATES  :  I  think  I'll  write  Lastenia. — (writes.) 

MENANDER  :  Oh,  oh,  Senocrates,  thou  art  here  too,  thou  the 
severe  judge  of  morals,  thou  comest  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  love  ! 

SENOCRATES  :  Not  on  the  altar  of  love,  but  to  the  woman,  the 
eternal  feminine.  Love  is  a  deadly  poison,  the  latter  is  the  anti- 
dote. 
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MENANDER  :  Irreclaimable  cynic  that  thou  art. 
ARISTIPPUS  (reading  the  name  of  Lastenia)  :  Who  is  Lastenia? 

SENOCRATES  :  The  austere  hetaira  from  Mantinea.  I  found  her 
in  male  attire,  pensive  and  silent,  at  the  Gymnasium  attentively 
following  Plato's  discourses. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  An  hetaira  studying  philosophy !  A  good  joke,  thou 
wilt  have  to  repeat  Plato's  lectures  in  camera. 

MENANDER  :  I  think  it  would  be  a  new  pleasure  awaiting  us  to 
love  and  to  discuss  philosophical  theses  at  the  same  time. 


SCENE  HI. 

ENTER   ERASTUS,   WHO   WRITES   THE   NAME   OF   "ASIOTHEA"    ON 

THE  WALL,  THEN  IN  A  HURRY  HE  LEAVES  IN  THE  DIRECTION 

OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

ERASTUS  :   Quick,  friend^s,  it  is  late,  the  master  will  be  there ! 

Exit. 
ARISTIPPUS  :  Erastus  has  written  "  Asiothea." 

SENOCRATES  :  There !     She  is  another  of  Plato's  school. 

MENANDER  :    May  Minerva  be  helpful !       If   they  take   away 
women,  time,  science,  and  money  what  will  remain? 


SCENE  IV. 

ENTER  HYPERIDES  WITH  A  SLAVE.     THE  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE 

TWO  IS  SUBDUED.     THE  SLAVE  INDICATES  THE  PLACE  ON  THE 

WALL  WHERE  THE  NAME  IS  TO  BE  WRITTEN. 

HYPERIDES:  There? 

SLAVE  :  Yes,  sir,  please  write  her  name — Phryne. 
HYPERIDES  :  And  dost  thou  expect  she  will  be  here  ? 
SLAVE  :  No  doubt,  sir,  she  will. 
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HYPERIDES  :  And  is  she  really  as  beautiful  as  thou  hast  described 
her? 

SLAVE  :  Human  eye  never  has  seen  a  greater  beauty. 
HYPERIDES  :  Where  didst  thou  find  her  ? 

SLAVE  :  On  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  melancholic  languid  look 
she  cast  on  the  water  and  slowly  she  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
city.  She  seemed  tired,  very  tired  from  a  long  journey. 

HYPERIDES  :  And  how  didst  thou  conceive  the  idea  of  following 
her? 

SLAVE  :  She  asked  me  who  in  Athens  was  the  richest  and  most 
generous  of  men.  "  My  master,"  I  said,  "  the  orator  Hyperides." 
"Arrange  that  he  meets  me,"  she  replied,  and  I  indicated  to  her 
the  road  to  the  Ceramicus.  Down  there  at  the  gate  she  will  wait 
for  me. 

HYPERIDES  :    Well,  run  and  lead  her,   I   shall  return  soon. — 

(Hyperides  writes  "  Phryne,"  the  last  name  on  the  watt,  then  he 

salutes  the  students,  and  leaves  in   the  direction  whence  he  had 
come.) 


SCENE  V. 

MENANDER  :  Even  Hyperides  has  written  a  name. 
ARISTIPPUS  :  "  Phryne  " — who  may  that  be  ? 

MENANDER  :  Amongst  the  hetairas  of  Athens,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  Phryne. 

SENOCRATES  :  It  is  a  Boeotian  name  and  means  "  of  fair  com- 
plexion." 

MENANDER  (with  a  sign  of  contempt)  :  A  Boeotian  girl !  Indeed 
I  am.  surprised  that  Hyperides,  the  wealthy  and  opulent,  the 
greatest  orator  of  Greece,  should  select  a  girl  from  a  people,  uncul- 
tured, semi-idiotic. 
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SENOCRATES  (smiling)  :  Who  can  tell !  That  girl  has  dwelt  on 
Mount  Helicon,  at  the  Hippocrene.* 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Finally,  what  does  it  matter  whether  she  be  beauti- 
ful or  not !  Now  let  us  give  up  the  field  to  the  girls.  I  am  sure 
they  are  anxious  to  examine  the  writing  on  this  wall. 

SENOCRATES  :  Let's  go,  Plato  awaits  his  disciples.  Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 
ENTER  PHRYNE,  PLAINLY  DRESSED,  FOLLOWING  THE  SLAVE. 

SLAVE  (pointing  to  her  name  on  the  wall)  :  See  here  thy  name, 
sit  down  underneath  it  and  wait.  Exit. 

PHRYNE  :  At  the  Ceramicus,  Phryne !  I  hesitate,  I  regret.  I 
would  rather — (makes  a  movement  to  turn  back,  but  remains). — 
Well,  in  the  end,  what  does  it  matter !  I  hear  the  prophecy  of 
Trophonius,t  I  obey  thee  goddess.  Athene's  sacred  ground  is  this 
and  I  rejoice.  Oh  Thebes,  tomb  of  my  beloved,  from  thy  smoking 
ruins  a  heartrending  cry  rises  to  my  heart :  "  Do  not  forget."  And 
a  sigh,  a  deep  sigh,  reaches  my  ear !  Although  yet  a  child  on  that 
lugubrious  terrible  day  of  blood  and  destruction,  I  remember,  oh 
yes,  I  remember  only  too  well !  I  saw  the  wild  horses  harnessed  to 
the  car  of  the  conqueror  with  bloody  hoofs  treading  on  the  mori- 
bund warriors,  on  women  and  children,  I  heard  the  cries  of  the 
fugitives  who  in  vain  invoked  the  mercy  of  the  barbarous  enemy. 
I  saw  the  flames  jumping  from  the  ruins  of  our  dwellings  and 
devouring  the  dying,  the  wounded,  the  living  with  like  fury.  Yes 
all  this  is  present  to<  my  mind  as  if  it  happened  yesterday.  The 
fates  call  me  to  this  place,  the  star  of  my  destiny  leads  to  Athens. 
Courage  Phryne,  awake,  and  to  the  art  of  pleasing  devote  thy 
energy!  Let  thy  eyes  sparkle,  and  thou,  my  poor  heart,  obey 
the  head !  I  thirst  for  fame,  for  wealth,  and  applause.  Greece  had 
an  Homer,  may  Phryne  be  the  great  poet's  rival !  To  him  the  lyre 

*  Hippocrene,  a  spring  sacred  to  the  Muses,  the  waters  of  which  were  poetically  held  to  possess  the 
power  of  poetic  inspiration. 

t  The  oracle  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia.  Beside  the  oracle  were  the  two  springs  of  memory 
and  oblivion,  which,  according  to  the  mystic  teaching,  were  the  two  fountains  of  the  lower  world.  The 
inquirer  descended  into  an  underground  place  and,  it  is  said,  saw  such  sights  that  he  never  smiled 
again.  E.  B. 
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of  Apollo  and  the  green  laurel  of  the  poet,  to  Phryne  the  zone  of 
Aphrodite  and  the  sceptre  of  beauty !  Hyperides — let  him  be  the 
first  to  cover  the  altar  of  Phryne  with  gold  ! — (She  approaches  the 
seat.) — This  rough  stone  shall  be  the  stepping  stone  to  the  temple 
of  Fortuna.  I'll  risk  it. — (Phryne  sits  down  under  the  name 
written  by  Hyperides  ;  she  supports  her  head  with  her  elbow  resting 
on  her  knees.) 


SCENE  VII. 

ENTER  BACCHIS,  TELESILLA,  AND  MIRRINA.  THEY  ARE  DRESSED 
STYLISHLY  BUT  WITHOUT  GOLD  ORNAMENTS.  EACH  OF  THEM 
CARRIES  A  MYRTLE  BRANCH  IN  HER  MOUTH.  TlIEY  ENTER 
CHATTERING,  AND  WITH  NERVOUS  EXCITEMENT  THEY  APPROACH 

THE    WALL    TO    READ    THE    NAMES.        AT    FIRST    THEY    TAKE    NO 

NOTICE  OF  PHRYNE. 

TELESILLA  :  There  is  my  name  !    I  was  certain. 
MIRRINA  :  And  mine  too  !     We  are  fortunate  indeed. 

TELESILLA  :  Early  this  morning  when  the  sun  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  blue  sea  I  heard  swallows  on  my  balcony  flapping 
their  little  wings.  I  took  it  as  a  happy  augury. 

MIRRINA  :  I  saw  in  my  dream  mountains  of  gold  and  silver,  and, 
leaving  the  house  in  a  hurry,  I  ran  against  a  hunchback  with  such 
a  force  that  the  poor  devil  fell  to  the  ground.  They  say  hunch- 
backs bring  luck  and  here  I  find  it.  My  next  lover  has  horses  and 
servants  and  carriages,  I  am  sure. 

BACCHIS  (laughing)  :  And  perhaps  a  wife  besides. 

MIRRINA  :  Oh,  the  wife !  She  does  not  count.  The  wife  for  the 
house.  She  represents  the  prose  of  life,  we  the  poetry.  For  her  the 
homely  cares,  the  spinning  wheel,  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  the 
nursery,  the  agreeable  duty  to  bring  up  healthy  warriors  and 
citizens.  For  us  the  dance,  music,  and  pleasure.  The  babies  for 
them  and  the  husbands  for  us. 

TELESILLA:  And  thou  sentimental  Bacchis,  art  thou  forgotten? 
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BACCHIS  :  Better  so,  I  shall  repose. 

MIRRINA  (reading  the  other  names) :  Lastenia,  Asiothea — 
Humph,  hated  names !  These  girl  philosophers  look  down  upon 
us  and  call  us  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

TELESILLA:  Certainly.  Because  they  dress  as  men  they  are 
philosophers.  Oh,  if  the  dress  could  have  the  effect  of  making  us 
wise  I  would  not  hesitate  to  don  Plato's  tunic. 

MIRRINA  (observing  Phryne)  :  Oh,  look  there,  a  Caryatides ! 
TELESILLA  (touching  her)  :   She  seems  dead. 

MIRRINA  :  She  seems  a  mummy  of  ancient  Egypt.  Look,  look, 
she  is  alive,  she  raises  her  head ! 

BACCHIS  :  Oh,  the  beautiful  creature !  "Who  art  thou,  child, 
where  is  thy  mother  ?  Art  thou  poor  ?  It  does  not  matter.  Thine 
eyes  are  thy  jewels,  thou  carriest  thy  fortune  in  thy  pretty  face. 
Speak! 

TELESILLA  :  She  looks  at  thee  and  does  not  reply ;  I  am  sure  she 
hails  from  foreign  lands.  These  crude  forms  are  not  cast  in 
Greece. 

PHRYNE  :  How  rude ! 

TELESILLA  :  Thou  darest  say  that  to  me  ! 

PHRYNE  :  To  thee,  yes. 

TELESILLA:  Take  care,  child,  I  am  a  Spartan  and  proficient  in 
athletics. 

PHRYNE  :  That  is  the  course  of  compensating  nature.  She  has 
given  thee  strength  of  body,  has  invested  thee  with  brutal  force, 
but  she  grudges  thee  a  fair  share  of  intellect  and  heart. 

TELESILLA  :  Ah,  she  has  given  herself  away  with  her  pronuncia- 
tion. Didst  thou  hear,  Mirrina,  how  she  stutters  and  how  crude  is 
her  accent  ?  The  guttural  voice  reveals  her  origin.  I  bet  you,  she 
hails  from  Boeotia. 

PHRYNE  (rising  angrily)  :  Yes  I  am  a  Boeotian,  but  what  of  it  ? 
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l)ost  thou  know  the  history  of  iny  country?  Boeotia  has  produced 
Pindar  and  Corinna  and  Hesiod  and  how  many  more !  On  the 
Helicon  you  will  find  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  the  country  is  beloved 
by  the  gods,  and  her  sons  are  brave  and  hospitable.  Go  and  study 
Boeotia  before  insulting  her  daughter. 

BACCHIS:  I  like  thee  for  that.  They  will  envy  thee  because 
thou  art  cultured  and  beautiful. 

PHRYNE  :  How  gentle  thou  art,  what  is  thy  name  ? 

BACCHIS:  Bacchis. 

PHRYNE  :  I  will  not  forget  thee. 

MIRRINA  (ironically)  :  A  protectress. 

TELESILLA  :  Take  care  !    It  is  Juno  in  human  disguise. 

MIRRINA  :  Let  us  kneel  before  the  goddess. 

TELESILLA  :  In  this  dress  and  under  such  a  name !  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  disguise  ? 

MIRRINA  (spelling)  :  P — H — R — Y — N — E. 
TELESILLA  :  What  art  thou  doing  at  the  Ceramicus  ? 
PHRYNE  :  The  same  as  you  all. 

TELESILLA  :  Thou  wilt  rob  us  of  our  lovers  !  Take  care,  I  am  a 
Spartan. 

PHRYNE  (disdainfully)  :  The  man  who  selects  thee  is  not  worthy 
of  Phryne.  We  are  all  devoted  to  Venus,  it  is  true,  but  the  gold 
will  shine  and  the  iron  will  rust,  a  natural  law. 

BACCHIS  (lowly)  :  How  plucky  she  is  ! 
TELESILLA  :  Where  is  thy  myrtle  ? 
PHRYNE  :  The  myrtle  ? 

TELESILLA:  What,  thou  pretendest  not  to  know  that  the  law 
prescribes  that  the  hetaira  must  enter  and  leave  the  Ceramicus 
with  a  myrtle  branch  between  her  lips  ? 
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PIIUYNE  :  I  have  no  myrtle. 

BACCHIS  (handing  her  a  branch)  :  Here,  take  mine.  I  present 
thee  with  this  branch  as  a  sign  of  friendship  and  love. 

PHRYNE  :  And  as  such  I  will  accept  it.  Let  us  sit  down  and  be 
friends. 

TELESILLA  :  Do  not  expect  me  to  sit  down  on  the  same  seat  with 
thee. 

MIRRINA  (ironically)  :  I  prefer  to  leave  thy  path  free  to  triumph 
and  glory. 

TELESILLA  :  And  to  gold  and  sceptre  and  crown. 

BACCHIS  (to  Phryne)  :  They  only  predict  the  true.  Sleep  child 
and  dream,  and  Fortuna  will  appear.  Good-bye  !  Exit. 

TELESILLA  :  Yes  sleep  and  dream,  Phryne.  Just  as  thy  name  is 
the  last  on  this  wall  thou  shalt  be  the  last  of  the  hetairas. — (They 
leave,  Phryne  rises,  takes  a  stone  and  cancels  her  name,  writing  it 
again  in  front  of  the  other  names,  thus  making  it  appear  the  nrst.) 

PHRYNE  :  The  last  of  the  hetairas !     Oh  no,  the  first. 


SCENE   VIII. 
ENTER  HYPERIDES. 

HYPERIDES  (seeking  the  name  he  had  written)  :    Erased,    can- 
celled, and  by  whom ! 

PHRYNE  :  What  is  it  thou  seekest  for  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  A  name  which  I  wrote  on  this  wall  and  which  has 
disappeared. 

PHRYNE  :  What  name  ? 
HYPERIDES:  Phryne. 

PHRYNE  :   I  have  cancelled  it. — (Looks  at  him  with  pride  and 
disdain.) 
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HYPERIDES  (struck  by  Phryne  s  beauty)  :  Thou,  divine  form  ! 
\Vlio  art  thou  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Look  there — (pointing  to  her  name  written  on  the 
other  side.) 

HYPERIDES  :  Thou  Phryne  !  Oh  eternal  gods,  beauty  like  thine 
mortal  eye  has  never  seen.  Gentle  nymph  or  sylph  from  other 
worlds,  thou  art  no  human  being. 

PHRYNE  :  Thy  name  is  Hyperides  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  Yes,  give  me  thy  hand — (tendering  his  hand). 

PHRYNE  (refusing)  :  Phryne  will  not  shake  hands  with  a  man 
who  has  insulted  her. 

HYPERIDES  :  Thou  speakest  in  riddles. 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  hast  written  my  name  the  last  on  the  wall,  and 
for  thy  sake  I  had  to  suffer  a  gratuitous  insult.  Go  and  find 
another  woman,  the  man  who  does  not  esteem  Phryne  is  not  worthy 
of  her  friendship — and — love. 

HYPERIDES  :  I  beg  thy  pardon.  If  I  had  known  thy  face  I 
would  have  placed  a  throne  of  gold,  not  here,  but  there  in  the 
temple  near  to  the  altar  of  thy  goddess. 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  liest,  I  do  not  believe  thee. 

HYPERIDES  (severely)  :  Proud  woman,  mind  thou  speakest  to  a 
proud  man. 

PHRYNE  :  Leave  me. 

HYPERIDES  :  Then  let  it  be  so.  I  depart,  thy  beauty  shall  not 
bend  the  knee  of  Hyperides.  Good-bye  ! 

PHRYNE  (with  a  slight  movement  retaining  him)  :  Speaking  like 
that  thou  hast  reconciled  Phryne.  Come  nearer— thy  hand 
Hyperides !  With  the  iron  knot  of  our  will  we  shall  defy  Greece. 

HYPERIDES  (taking  the  proffered  hand)  :  Come  ! 

PHRYNE  :  No,  no,  Phryne  will  not  leave  the  Ceramicus  like  the 
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slaves  bought  in  the  market  who  follow  the  master.     I  will  meet 
thee  in  Athens  on  neutral  ground. 

HYPERIDES  (affectionately)  :  G ood-bye,  then !  Exit. 

PHRYNE  :  Proud,  noble,  and  brave.     He  will  love  me,  I  am  cer- 
tain of  his  passionate  affection.     A  first  triumph ! 


ACT  I. 

(Phryne's  House. — Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
Prologue.  A  roomy  hall,  entrance  in  the  centre  ;  doors  to  right  and 
left,  and  a  balcony  ;  on  the  right  a  small  table,  on  the  left  a  settee, 
near  the  table  a  sedile.) 

SCENE   I. 

PRAXITELES  AND  BACCHIS. 
PRAXITELES  :  And  where  is  Phryne  ? 
BACCHIS  :  A  secret  grief  disturbs  and  worries  her. 

PRAXITELES  :  Really,  Bacchis,  what  is  it,  do  tell  me  quick,  don't 
torture  me — her  best  friend! 

BACCHIS  :  A  restless  night  she  spent,  on  the  balcony  she  was 
sitting  lost  in  deep  thought,  sighing  now  and  then,  and  looking 
on  the  waves.  In  her  fervid  imagination  she  saw  Yenus  rising 
from  the  depths  of  the  Piraeus.  Lying  awake  in  my  room  in  the 
dead  silence  of  a  beautiful  night  I  heard  her  fervent  prayer : 
"  Yenus,  holy  goddess  of  love,  hear  my  prayer,  accede  to  my  ardent 
desire.  Chaste  Minerva,  do  not  forsake  me,  foster  my  ambitious 
plans."  Then  a  long  deep  sigh  and  the  monotonous  sound  of 
hurried  nervous  steps  up  and  down  the  balcony,  that's  all  I  heard, 
that's  all  I  know. 

PRAXITELES  :  No  doubt  Phryne  is  full  of  an  ambitious  desire, 
and  yet  to  me,  her  true  friend,  she  does  not  reveal  her  thoughts. 
Bacchis,  I  love  that  fair  goddess  to  abstraction.  I  would  give  all 
my  wealth  to  see  her  smile  once,  once  only.  I  never  saw  her  smile. 
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BACCHIS  :  No  one  ever  did.  Of  wealth  Phryne  has  more  than 
enough.  Boundless  is  her  treasure,  immense  as  the  sea.  Her 
aspirations  are  higher.  Filthy  lucre  to  Phryne  seems  only  a  means 
to  a  certain  end. 

PRAXITELES  :  And  dost  thou  know  her  higher  aims,  her  heart's 
desire  ? 

BACCHIS  :  I  hesitate  to  inquire,  if  she  does  not  spontaneously 
confide  her  plans  to  a  loving  friend. 

PRAXITELES  :  Where  is  Phryne  ? 

BACCHIS  :  She  rose  with  the  sun  and  went  out. 

PRAXITELES  :  And  where  could  I  find  her  ? 

BACCHIS  :  As  usual  she  directed  her  steps  to  the  Parthenon.  Thou 
knowest,  as  a  priestess  of  Venus  and  Minerva,  she  often  goes  to  the 
temple  and  attends  at  the  sacrifices.  This  morning  she  donned  the 
vestment  of  Pallas  in  accordance  with  the  rite.  She  embraced  and 
kissed  me.  Then  she  left  without  saying  a  word. 

PRAXITELES  :  Dost  thou  believe,  Bacchis,  that  Phryne  loves  me  ? 

BACCHIS  :  Who  can  say !  Phryne  is  like  a  Sphinx,  perhaps  at 
heart  amongst  the  many  lovers  she  had — and  many  she  had  indeed 
— she  really  loved  none.  Or  perhaps  none  of  them  ever  under- 
stood her  heart. 

PRAXITELES  :  No,  that  could  not  be,  one  she  must  have  loved. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  first,  and  she  cannot  forget  him. 

BACCHIS  :  Hyperides  ?  What  dost  thou  think !  After  ten  years 
— mind  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  every  knot  was  dissolved  that 
united  the  two.  No,  no,  Praxiteles.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
greatest  sculptor  in  Greece  could  be  jealous  of  the  greatest  orator. 

PRAXITELES  :  Bacchis,  thou  dost  not  understand.  I  adore  Phryne, 
to  my  art  Phryne  is  the  inspiring  goddess,  the  personification  of 
the  highest  ideal  an  artist  can  cherish. 

BACCHIS  :  Love  her  then,  but  only  as  a  model,  as  an  ideal  if  you 
like.  There  you  are,  don't  say  any  more  I  pray. 
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SCENE   II. 

PHAXITELES,   BACCHIS,   AND  PHRYNE. 

(Phryne  appears  in  the  door  in  the  centre  of  the  scene.  She  seems,  tired  and 
exhausted.  She  wears  the  vestment  of  Minerva,  the  warrior  goddess:  A 
.shining  helmet  of  silver,  tJie  <sEgida  of  gold.  The  .white  tunic  reaches  to  her 
feet  which  are  clad  in  golden  tissue.  A  scarlet  mantle  with  gold  ornaments 
hangs  from  7ier  shoulders.  With  the  left  hand  she  holds  the  shield  and 
lance,  with  the  right  a  burning  torch.) 

PHRYNE  (saluting  Praxiteles  coldly,  to  Bacchis)  ;  Bacchis,  take 
this  burning  torch  which  I  lighted  at  the  altar  of  Minerva,  extin- 
guish it  in  the  waves  of  the  Piraeus  and  sprinkle  the  sacred  water 
on  the  steps  of  this  house.  I  want  to  propitiate  the  gods. 

BACCHIS  :  I  hasten  to  obey. — (Bacchis  takes  the  torch  and  leaves 
the  scene  through  a  side  door.  Phryne  sits  down  near  the  table  on 
the  sedile,  handing  to  Praxiteles  the  shield  and  lance.) 

PRAXITELES  (with  emotion)  :  Phryne  ! 

PHRYNE  :  I  am  tired  to  death.  How  this  helmet  weighs  on  my 
head! — (She  take^  the  helmet  off  and  places  it  on  the  table,  then 
passes. her  hand  over  her  forehead.) — My  head  is  burning,  come 
loosen  this  belt,  the  cuirass  suppresses  the  beats  of  my  heart. — 
(Praxiteles  takes  off  the  ^Egida,  Phryne  fetching  breath  deeply.) 
— Now  I  recover. 

PRAXITELES  :  Wilt  thou  shake  hands,  Phryne  ? 

-  PHRYNE  (tenders  her  hand  with  an  indifferent  mien)  :    Thou 
didst  expect  me  here  ? 

PRAXITELES:  Yes,  Phryne,  for  a  long  time  I  waited  for  thee. 
Thou  hast  been  to  the  Parthenon  ? 

PHRYNE  :  I  come  from  there  now. 

PRAXITELES  :  Thou  went  there  to  propitiate  the  goddess  by 
sacrifice  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Yes  I  did. 
PRAXITELES  :  For  whom  ? 
PHRYNE:  Tor  myself. 
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PRAXITELES  :  And  was  the  sacrifice  accepted  by  the  goddess  ? 

PHRYNE  :  No ;  three  times  the  consuming1  flame  in  adverse  con- 
tortions turned  downwards,  and  the  bleat  of  the  lambs  dying  under 
the  sharp  knife  of  the  priests  was  heartrending  and  sinister. 

PRAXITELES  :  Very  often  these  signs  are  fallacious. 

PHRYNE  :  Yes  His  true,  but  the  heart  is  not  often  deceived.  My 
presentiment ! 

PRAXITELES  :  And  what  is  this  presentiment  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Doubt  and  fear. 

PRAXITELES  :  Phryne,  thou  dost  not  believe  then  in  my  love  ? 

PHRYNE  :  I  am  thine,  what  more  dost  thou  want  ? 

PRAXITELES  :  I  want  thy  heart,  thy  love,  thy  soul,  which  gives 
life  to  the  sublime  beauty  of  thy  body. 

PHRYNE  :  I  have  no  heart,  no  love  to  spare. 
PRAXITELES:  For  me? — (sitting  down  on  the  settee). 
PHRYNE  (approaching  Mm)  :  Baby ! 

PRAXITELES:  Oh,  Phryne,  I  love  thee  to  abstraction!  I  am 
mad.  If  I  could  I  would  fly  from  this  world  with  thee  to  a  place 
in  heaven  where  there  would  be  no  other  human  being  but  Praxi- 
teles and  Phryne. 

PHRYNE  :  And  what  about  thy  art  ?  What  a  splendid  dazzling 
work  is  this  cupid  of  thine,  of  which  I  have  robbed  thee  in  thy 
own  house!  Dost  thou  remember?  It  was  at  the  beginning  of 
our  love,  thy  love.  "  Praxiteles  will  give  Phryne  a  statue,"  I  said. 
"  Select  amongst  my  works  whichever  thou  likest  best,"  was  the 
answer.  And  when  I  asked  thee  which  one  thou  valuedst  highest 
thou  remainedst  silent.  Some  days  later,  it  was  in  the  triclinium 
of  thy  house,  we  were  talking  indifferent  things,  nonsense,  when 
a  slave  entered  crying :  "  Master,  thy  house  is  on  fire."  Praxiteles 
jumped  to  his  feet,  like  a  hare  disturbed  by  the  hounds,  and 
addressing  the  frightened  slave  he  exclaimed:  "Let  the  house 
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burn  down,  but  save  my  Cupid."  And  dost  thou  remember  Phryne 
calming  thy  excitement,  proud  of  her  success  in  finding  out  the 
greatest  of  thy  works.  "  There  is  no  fire,"  I  said,  "  Phryne  is 
anxious  to  know  thy  masterpiece.  I  have  chosen,  give  me  Cupid." 

PRAXITELES  :  And  dost  thou  possess  it  yet  ? 

PHRYNE  :  No,  I  presented  it  to  my  birthplace,  Thespia. 

PRAXITELES  :  Thou  hast  pronounced  my  sentence,  Phryne.  Thou 
art  tired  of  the  sculptor's  work,  and  now  thou  art  tired  of  the 
sculptor.  Thou  dost  not  love  me,  that  is  the  secret. 

PHRYNE  :  How  far  thou  art  from  the  truth  ! 
PRAXITELES  :  Then  tell  me  the  way  to  cure  thy  heart. 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  wilt  know  and  thou  shalt.  Like  the  sea  which 
absorbs  rivulets  and  rivers,  a  grand  design  fills  my  mind,  it  absorbs 
all  other  thoughts,  all  cares,  the  will,  even  hope,  it  fills  the  soul 
to  overflowing ;  for  that  one  idea  I  live,  it  is  the  only  goal  of  all 
my  doings. 

PRAXITELES  :  And  what  is  it,  tell  me  ? 

PHRYNE  :  A  grand,  magnanimous,  sublime  idea,  a  plan  which, 
if  the  gods  favour  its  execution,  will  make  of  Phryne  the  most 
envied  woman  of  Greece. 

PRAXITELES  :  A  flame  lights  thine  eyes,  thou  art  inspired, 
Phryne.  I  hear  with  beating  heart,  reveal  thy  plan. 

PHRYNE  :  First  tell  me  who  it  was  that  struck  a  great  city  with 
fire  and  steel,  and  triumphantly  passed  over  its  ruins  sneering  with 
a  mocking  smile,  insulting  the  brave  and  the  dead  buried  under 
the  debris. 

PRAXITELES  :  Impious  and  cruel  Alexander. 

PHRYNE  :  Yes  that  is  the  deed  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia.  That 
cruel  conqueror  to  whose  glorification  temples  and  statues  and 
arches  are  erected,  is  a  barbarous  tyrant  who  has  erected  a  san- 
guinary throne  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  great  cities.  The  world 
calls  such  monsters  heroes,  and  offers  incense  and  crowns  to  these 
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pseudo-gods.  Thebes  the  beautiful,  the  town  with  the  seven  gates, 
has  disappeared  from  the  world.  Alexander  has  destroyed  it.  I 
will  rebuild  it.  Which  of  us  two,  believest  thou,  our  descendants 
will  judge  to  be  the  greatest,  Phryne  or  Alexander? 

PRAXITELES  (with  enthusiasm)  :  Phryne. 

PHRYNE  :  Here,  then,  thou  hast  the  dream,  of  my  life ;  to  this 
one  idea  I  have  sacrificed  everything,  my  country,  my  family,  and 
— my  honour. 

PRAXITELES  :  Who  has  planted  in  thy  heart  such  desire,  such 
sublime  thought? 

PHRYNE  :  Piety,  Praxiteles.  The  bones  of  my  beloved  who  have 
died  there,  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  blood,  an  indistinct  feeling  of 
duty,  and  last,  not  least,  the  augury  of  Trophonius.  Bare-footed 
I  followed  the  tortuous  path  to  the  cave,  and  what  I  heard  and  saw 
there  I  can  never  tell. 

PRAXITELES  :  A  noble  intent,  a  stupendous  plan,  but  what  recom- 
pense dost  thou  expect  for  a  present  so  generous,  so  gigantic  a 
sacrifice  ? 

PHRYNE  :  A  stone,  nothing  but  a  stone. 
PRAXITELES  :  In  the  temple  ? 

PHRYNE  :   No,  over  the  gates  of  the  new  town  of  Thebes  thou 
shalt  with  the  artist's  chisel  cut  these  words  in  a  huge  stone :  — 
"  Destroyed  by  Alexander, 
Rebuilt  by  Phryne." 

PRAXITELES  :  The  reward  is  great,  may  the  gods  grant  thy  heart's 
desire. 


SCENE   m. 

PRAXITELES,  PHRYNE,  THEN  A  SLAVE. 
SLAVE  :  The  Archon  of  Athens  asks  permission  to  enter. 
PRAXITELES  :  What  does  that  man  want  from  thee  ? 
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PHRYNE  :  The  people  of  Thebes  dispersed,  fugitive,  erring, 
vagrant,  without  home — lugubrious  fate  of  the  vanquished — im- 
plores the  Senate  of  Athens  to  become  the  arbiter  of  my  proposal. 
Perhaps  the  Archon  will  speak  to  me  about  my  plans. 

PRAXITELES  :  Dost  thou  know  the  man  ? 
PHRYNE  :  I  never  saw  him. 

PRAXITELES  :  Take  care,  as  ugly  and  as  repellent  in  appearance 
as  he  is  brutal  in  manner  and  bad  at  heart.  He  knows  only 
two  gods  :  Bacchus  and  Venus.  Exit. 

PHRYNE  (to  the  slave)  :  Let  the  Archon  come  in. 


SCENE   IV. 

PHRYNE,  THE  ARCHON  EUTHIAS. 
EUTHIAS  :  May  the  Graces  heap  their  treasures  on  thee,  Phryne  ! 

PHRYNE:  Archon,  take  a  seat.     What  gives  me  the  honour  of 
thy  visit? 

EUTHIAS  :  My  desire  to  see  thee. 
PHRYNE  :  And  then  ? 

EUTHIAS  :  My  decision  to  praise  thy  beauty. 
PHRYNE  :  Praise,  why  ? 

EUTHIAS  :  All  Athens  is  full  of  thy  praise ;  thou  didst  rob  the 
prophet  of  his  fame  and  the  warrior  of  his  laurels. 

PHRYNE  :  Euthias,  thou  rousest  my  pride. 

EUTHIAS  :  Thy  name  is  on  every  lip,  and  thy  fame  spreads  like 
wildfire. 

PHRYNE  :    It  is   not  since  yesterday  that  Athens  has   known 
Phryne. 

EUTHIAS:  Yes  as  a  beautiful  woman,  full  of  grace  and  bound- 
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less  charm,  but  to-day  thou  appearest  to  them  as  a  beneficent 
goddess,  who  offers  to  reclaim  a  buried  city,  and  to  lead  it  to  new 
life  and  glory. 

PHRYNE  :  Perhaps  thou  laughest  at  my  ambitious  plan,  and 
judgest  it  an  impossible  whim  of  a  woman. 

EUTHIAS  :  Impossible  it  seems  not  to  be  to  erect  walls  and  temples 
and  houses  and  theatres  if  the  money  is  available. 

PHRYNE  :  That  is  not  wanting,  it  is  more  than  abundant. 

EUTHIAS  :  Thus  the  greatest  obstacle  is  overcome,  and  what  thou 
wantest  is 

PHRYNE  :  The  vote  of  the  Senate. 

EUTHIAS  :  To-day  the  Areopagus  will  assemble. 

PHRYNE:  To-day? 

EUTHIAS  :  Yes,  and  thy  proposal  will  be  discussed. 

PHRYNE  :  Who  could  refuse  to  accept  such  a  magnificent  present  ? 

EUTHIAS  :  The  opinion  of  the  Senators  is  divided. 

PHRYNE  :  And  may  I  ask  what  is  thy  view? 

EUTHIAS  (hesitating)  :  My  mind  is  not  yet  made  up  on  the 
subject ;  I  want  a  ray  of  light  from  thine  eyes  to  dispel  the  doubt. 

PHRYNE:  This  ray  of  light  thou  wilt  find  in  thy  own  mind  and 
wisdom.  Thebes  re-born  will  erect  thee  a  statue. 

EUTHIAS  :  Is  that  the  only  prize  thou  promisest  ? 

PHRYNE  :  It  is  a  prize  that  should  exceed  thy  expectations. 

EUTHIAS  :  Yes,  perhaps,  if  it  is  true  that  something  remains  of 
us  on  the  other  side  of  Acheron.  But  who  has  ever  returned  from 
there  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Euthias,  thou  art  a  cynic. 

EUTHIAS  :  Yes,  I  am  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Diogenes. 
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PHRYNE  :  An  insane  teacher  of  Utopia.     He  derides  everything. 

EUTHIAS  :  He  condemns  the  superfluous  that  embarrasses,  but  he 
does  not  refute  the  pleasures  of  life  which  comfort.  Diogenes  and 
I,  we  have  similar  tastes,  similar  inclinations.  He  goes  about 
with  a  lantern  to  find  a  man. 

PHRYNE  :  And  thou,  Euthias  ? 

EUTHIAS  (with  a  sigh)  :  A  woman. 

PHRYNE  :  An  easy  task,  as  there  are  so  many. 

EUTHIAS  (disappointed:)  Yes,  but  few  are  worthy  of  the 
Archon's  love. 

PHRYNE  :  True,  I  beg  thy  pardon. 

EUTHIAS  (taking  her  hand)  :  Wilt  thou  be  the  one  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Eh,  Euthias,  thou  comest  too  late ;  Phryne  is  tired  of 
love. 

EUTHIAS  :  But  not  of  pride,  of  fame,  and  glory.  Euthias  will 
provide  for  those. 

PHRYNE  :  Very  well,  prove  it,  be  generous,  bring  me  the  Senate's 
decree. 

EUTHIAS  :  And  then  ? 

PHRYNE  :  I  shall  be  grateful. 

EUTHIAS  :  That  does  not  satisfy  me,  thou  mistrustest  Euthias  ? 

PHRYNE  :  And  thou  dost  not  trust  Phryne. 

EUTHIAS  :  Thou  art  shrewd. 

PHRYNE  :  That  is  the  reason  why  I  distrust  the  fallacious  pro- 
mises of  Athenians. 

EUTHIAS  (rising  indignant)  :  It  is  gold  again  which  thou 
covetest. 

PHRYNE  :  I  do  not  intend  to  keep  it,  I  hand  it  back  to  Greece 
giving  my  country  a  new  city. 
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EUTHIAS  :  Which  does  not  exist  yet. 

PHRYNE  :  Thy  threat  dishonours  thee.  Thou,  a  son  of  Greece, 
deniest  the  life  to  a  second  Thebes.  Thou  art  more  barbarous  even 
than  the  conqueror  of  the  first. 

EUTHIAS  :  Thou  shalt  not  teach  me  my  duty,  thou,  an  hetaira. 

PHRYNE  :  A  honoured  title  that,  a  name  which  implies  beauty, 
grace,  wisdom,  genius,  a  name  dear  to  the  warrior,  dear  to  the 
severe  philosopher,  to  the  poet.  To  all  of  them,  the  hetaira's  charms 
are  a  relief  and  comfort  after  arduous  duties.  Our  love  and  our 
forms  inspire  the  painter,  and  mind,  Euthias,  the  art  of  Phidias 
would  not  be  in  existence  but  for  an  hetaira.  Good-bye,  Archon. 

EUTHIAS  :  Proud  woman,  thou  shalt  repent.  Exit. 

PHRYNE  :  Praxiteles  warned  me.  There  I  have  an  enemy  who 
will  never  forgive.  I  only  hope  he  will  not  carry  his  hatred  into 
the  Senate. — (The  merry  laughter  of  Phryne's  friends  who 
approach  the  house  is  heard  from  outside.) — Oh,  how  I  rejoice  to 
hear  their  cheerful  voices ! 


SCENE  V. 

TELESILLA,  MIRRINA,  BACCHIS  SURROUND  PHRYNE. 
TELESILLA  :  Honour  to  Phryne  ! 
MIRRINA  :  Glory  to  the  generous,  the  beautiful ! 
BACCHIS  :  Oh,  dear  friend,  we  bring  thee  good  news. 
PHRYNE  :  Good  augury,  welcome  you  are. 

TELESILLA  :  Mad  with  joy  and  excitement  the  people  of  Athens, 
crowds,  fill  the  road,  and  thy  name  is  on  every  lip. 

MIRRINA  :  Everyone  of  the  vast  multitude  praises  thy  generosity. 

PHRYNE  :  Oh  happy  day  !     Then  my  offer  is  known  to  the  people 
of  Athens  ? 

TELESILLA  :  To  all  of  them. 
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MIRRINA  (embracing  Phryne)  :  Let  me  embrace  thee,  dearest. 
— (The  noise  and  murmur  of  a  large  crowd  is  heard  outside.) 

TELESILLA  :  Dost  thou  hear  the  multitude  ? 
PHRYNE  :  Yes  I  hear. 

MIRRINA  :  I  was  thy  enemy,  Phryne,  I  envied  thee  thy  beauty. 
I  confess  it,  but  now  I  admire  thee,  nay,  I  adore  thee. 

TELESILLA:  To-day  through  thee  the  hetairas  of  Athens  have 
gained  a  great  victory. 

MIRRINA:  Thou  hast  crowned  the  vessel  of  Aphrodite,  thou  art 
grand,  sublime  like  Thais. 

TELESILLA  :  As  grand  as  Sappho. 

MIRRINA  :  Our  name  will  henceforward  be  respected  by  these 
proud  Athenian  beauties. 

TELESILLA  :  And  their  husband's  presents  will  be  doubled. 

MIRRINA:  And  the  absurd  law,  which  compels  us  to  wear  a 
myrtle  branch  between  our  lips  when  leaving  our  homes,  will  be 
abrogated. 

TELESILLA  :  And  the  law  which  prohibits  to  the  hetairas  to  wear 
golden  belts. 

MIRRINA  :  Cursed  myrtle  which  poisons  our  lips ! — (Throws  the 
myrtle  branch  away.) 

TELESILLA  (doing  the  same)  :  Immoral  branch. 
PHRYNE  :  But  what  about  the  Senate  ? 

BACCHIS  :  It  must  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Dost  thou 
hear  the  tumult? — (Great  noise  in  the  street.) 

A  YOICE  ( from  outside)  :  Long  live  Phryne ! 

PHRYNE  :  Oh  joy ! 

A  YOICE  :  Long  live  the  Queen  of  Thebes ! 
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MIRRINA  :  Now  our  reign  commences,  we  shall  all  be  queens. — 
(Runs  to  the  balcony  and  bows  to  the  people.) — Thank  you,  thank 
you. 

BACCHIS  :  The  glory  is  all  hers. 


SCENE   VI. 

ARISTIPPUS,   MENANDER  WITH  A  CROWN  OF  LAUREL,   HYPERIDES 
WHO  REMAINS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND,  AND   OTHERS. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Phryne,  the  school  of  Plato  salutes  thee,  and  pro- 
claims thee  immortal. 

MIRRINA  :  Immortal  is  not  enough,  proclaim  her  a  goddess. 

MENANDER  :  Thou  meritest  the  crown  of  laurel,  and  here  I  proffer 
what  is  thy  due. — (he  places  the  crown  on  her  head.) 

TELESILLA  (to  Menander)  :  Look  there !  It  becomes  green  again 
on  her  hair. 

PHRYNE  :  Oh,  friends,  do  not  make  me  die  of  joy ! 
ARISTIPPUS  :  Thy  triumph  is  certain. 
PHRYNE  :  How  dost  thou  know  ? 

ARISTIPPUS  :  We  have  met  on  our  way  two  Senators,  Cassander 
and!  Anassimenes. 

PHRYNE  :  And  what  did  they  say  ? 

ARISTIPPUS:  That  the  Senate  is  full  of  thy  friends,  that  they 
appreciate  thy  generous  offer  which  will  save  the  cradle  of 
Epaminondas  from  oblivion. 

MIRRINA  AND  TELESILLA  :  Let  us  drink  to  the  glory  of  Phryne ! 

PHRYNE  :  A  libation  to  the  friendly  gods. 

MIRRINA  :  And  also  to  those  that  are  averse. 

PHRYNE  :  Bacchis,  show  them  the  way  to  the  triclinium. 
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BACCIIIS:  Come  Mirrina,  come  Telesilla,  all  of  you,  Aristippus, 
Menander. 

ARISTIPPUS  AND  MENANDER  :  Let's  drink ! — (They  take  the  girls 
by  the  hand  and  follow  Bacchis.) 


SCENE   VII. 

HYPERIDES  AND   PHRYNE. 
PHRYNE  :  Hyperides ! 

HYPERIDES  :  What  dost  thou  want  from  me  ? 
PHRYNE  :  Hast  thou  no  word  of  praise  for  me  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  One  word  only,  Phryne  :  Throw  away  that  senseless 
crown  of  laurel. — (He  takes  away  the  wreath  and  throws  it  away.) 

PHRYNE  (indignantly)  :  How  darest  thou  insult  me  thus  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  Insult !  I  take  away  from  thee  an  insult,  incon- 
siderate butterfly !  Thou  whizzest  round  the  flame  kindled  by 
fools,  and  thou  dost  not  see  that  in  that  light  there  is — death. 

PHRYNE  :  There !  Destroyed  the  incantation !  I  was  happy, 
oh  so  happy,  and  a  word  from  the  lips  of  this  luckless  man  upsets 
my  mind  and  disturbs  my  soul. 

HYPERIDES  (calm,  almost  compassionate)  :  This  man,  Phryne, 
who  speaks  to  thee,  is  a  true  friend,  who  feels  for  thee,  who  pities 
thee,  a  friend  sacrificed  by  thy  ungrateful  heart  to  the  capricious 
eod.  Thou  callest  me  luckless.  But  what  hast  thou  been  to  me? 

o 

A  generous  heart  I  carry  in  my  breast,  credulous,  passionate,  and 
affectionate,  and  thou,  Phryne,  hast  broken  that  heart.  I  wanted 
to  give  thee  a  honourable  name,  my  name,  but  thou  hast  despised 
it.  My  great  inheritance  I  have  immolated  to  thy  caprices.  Dis- 
illusioned, tired  of  jealous  freaks,  impoverished — yet  I  did  not  hate 
thee,  I  did  not  grumble,  did  not  curse  the  hour  when  first  I  met 
thee  at  the  Ceramicus.  Inebriate,  mad  with  passionate  love,  I 
took  thee  into  my  house.  Why?  I  do  not  know.  The  fates  had 
decreed,  and  I  had  to  obey. 
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PHRYNE  :  And  now  thou  abhorrest  me. 

HYPERIDES  (with  an  expression  of  deep  compassion)  :  Now  I 
pity  thee. 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  hast  well  selected  the  day  and  hour  for  thy 
revenge.  Cold  and  inexorable  thou  revellest  in  torturing  me  on 
this  day  of  joy. 

HYPERIDES  :  Poor,  self-deceived  woman !  At  this  very  moment 
the  Senate  of  Athens  accomplishes  my  revenge. 

PHRYNE  (sarcastically)  :  And  thou  sidest  with  my  enemies,  go 
on,  incomparable  orator,  with  thy  Attic  powers,  crush  the  woman 
that  thou  disdainest,  laugh  at  the  popular  enthusiasm,  which 
favours  my  ambitious  plans.  Go,  use  thy  powers  and  mete  to  me 
from  my  own  measure. 

HYPERIDES  :  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  excite  the  scorn  and 
derision  from  which  thou  wilt  suffer.  The  thought  which  absorbs 
thy  mind  may  be  sublime  and  great  in  another,  it  is  nothing  but 

folly  in  Phryne. 

PHRYNE  :  And  why,  please  ? 
HYPERIDES  :  Because  thou  art 

PHRYNE  :  Go  on,  conclude  thy  sentence,  why  hesitate  ?  I  am 
an  hetaira,  a  contemptible  woman.  Thou  didst  tell  me  that  before, 
and  thou  rejoicest  in  repeating  it,  I  know.  But  mind,  if  my  plan 
succeeds,  this  vile  name  will  be  cancelled.  Then  thou  who  darest 
to  insult  me,  wilt  forget  my  shame,  and  before  the  new  idol  thou 
shalt  burn  incense  like  the  others.  On  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
of  Thebes  I  expect  thee  there  to  pay  homage  to  Phryne. 

HYPERIDES  :  Oh,  lugubrious  blindness,  unfortunate  thought !  I 
heard  of  thy  plans  too  late,  I  would  have  tried  to  save  thee  at  the 
cost  of  my  life,  I  would  have  given  my  blood  for  thy  salvation. 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  wouldst  indeed  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  Yes,  Phryne ;  a  noble  heart  has  suggested  the  idea 
to  thee,  but  Praxiteles  lacks  common  sense. 
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PHRYNE  :  No,  it  is  not  Praxiteles's  idea,  it  is  mine. 

HYPERIDES  :  If  a  woman  loves,  heart  and  thought  follow  her 
lover. 

PHRYNE  :  I  repeat  it,  no.     Besides  I  do  not  love  Praxiteles. 
HYPERIDES  :  What  does  it  matter  ?     If  it  is  not  he  it  is  another. 

PHRYNE  :  Cruel,  very  cruel  these  words  from  thy  mouth.  Well, 
let  us  drop  that  point.  Then  thou  robbest  me  of  all  my  hopes? 
The  Senate 

HYPERIDES  :  If  the  Senate  is  wise  it  will  refuse  to  accept  thy 
offer. 

PHRYNE  :  And  if  thou  shouldst  have  a  vote  ? 
HYPERIDES  :  I  should  place  a  black  ball  in  the  urn. 

PHRYNE:  And  what  about  the  people  of  Athens  who  applaud 
my  proposal  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  The  same  people  will  applaud  the  Senate's  refusal. 
Thou  hast  won  them  with  gold,  the  Areopagus  of  Athens  will  win 
them  back  with  reason.  Thou  shouldst  never  trust  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

PHRYNE  (ironically)  :  Many  thanks,  Hyperides  ;  thou  hast  never 
been  my  friend. 

HYPERIDES  :  I  am  thy  best  friend  to  this  day,  but  duty  and  the 
honour  of  my  country  weigh  with  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

PHRYNE  :  Do  I  offend  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  Greece  by 
my  offer  to  rebuild  a  city  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  with  my  money. 

HYPERIDES  (slowly)  :  With  our  money. 

PHRYNE  (much  excited)  :  An  infamous  insult  worthy  of  a  cad ! 

HYPERIDES  :  I  simply  speak  the  truth,  I  am  no  adulator  and 
never  shall  be. 

PHRYNE  (aside)  :  I  hate  him  and  I  suffer.  And  yet  I  do  not 
forbid  him  my  house.  A  strange  enigma  indeed. 
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HYPERIDES  :  Send  me  away,  Phryne.  I  shall  return  the  day 
when  thou  art  in  need  of  a  defender. 

PHRYNE  :  That  day  will  never  be. 

HYPERIDES  :  Perhaps  sooner  than  thou  opinest.  Thy  unbridled 
pride  will  hasten  on  its  approach. 

PHRYNE:  Enough — leave  me! — (Wavering  between  rage  and 
love  she  detains  him.) — No,  remain,  I  want  thee  to  be  present  at 
my  triumph. 


SCENE  vm. 
PRAXITELES,   PHRYNE,   HYPERIDES. 

PRAXITELES  (enters  greatly  excited  and  jubilant)  :  Phryne,  thou 
hast  conquered. 

PHRYNE  :   The  gods  may  reward  the  lucky  messenger. — (Runs 
to  the  Triclinium  shouting.) — Come,  come  all  of  you,  my  friends  ! 


SCENE    IX. 

ARISTIPPUS,   MENANDER,   BACCHIS,   MIRRINA  AND   TELESILLA   RE- 
ENTER.     MENANDER  BOOZED  EMBRACES  MIRRINA. 

ALL  (surrounding  Phryne)  :  Well  ? 

PHRYNE  :  I  have  succeeded ;  we  shall  have  Thebes  ! 

MENANDER  (to  Mirrina)  :  Let's  go  there !  Come  on,  Mirrina. 
I  want — to — travel. 

PHRYNE  :  Praxiteles,  do  tell  us  all  you  know ! 

MENANDER  :  Let's  go  to  Thebes,  let's  go ! — (Mirrina  leads  him 
to  a  seat.) 

PRAXITELES  :  On  the  suburban  hills  where  the  Areopagus  rises 
majestically  above  the  surroundings  the  people  of  Athens  swarm 
in  countless  numbers.  The  air  is  full  of  their  clamorous  voices. 
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The  people  are  delirious,  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  Amongst  the  first 
comers  I  was  there,  the  guards  allowed  me  to  enter,  and  I  found 
myself  in  the  vast  hall,  the  council  chamber.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  seemed  excited,  and  various  opinions  pro  and  con  were 
heard.  Agitated  voices  floated  through  the  air.  "  Phryne,"  some 
said,  "  is  a  rare  example  of  splendid  generosity,  we  must  accept 
the  magnanimous  offer  with  thankfulness."  And  others,  on  the 
contrary,  would  say :  "  The  proposal,  as  it  comes  from  Phryne,  is 
an  insult,  we  must  reject  it."  Euthias  the  Archon  rose  very 
excited.  Ah,  he  has  no  heart ! 

PHRYNE  :  Speak,  speak,  what  does  it  matter  ? 

PRAXITELES  :  "  Citizens  of  Athens,"  he  said,  "  remember  the 
woman  who  offers  to  rebuild  Thebes,  levelled  to  the  ground  by 
Alexander,  is  Phryne,  an  impudent  and  voracious  hetaira.  Her 
true  ambition  is  the  throne  of  Thebes.  What  an  infamy,  a  crown 
on  the  head  of  Phryne,  a  crown  on  the  head  of  an  hetaira.  What 
honest  woman  will  live  in  that  unfortunate  city  where  an  hetaira 
reigns  ?  " 

MENANDER  (rising  from  his  seat  in  a  drunken  voice)  :  The  man 
who  speaks  like  that  has  not  tasted  the  nectar  from  the  amphora  of 
Phryne. — (Falls  back  into  his  seat  and  goes  to  sleep.) 

PHRYNE  (to  Praxiteles)  :  Well,  go  on,  my  impatience  is  tre- 
mendous. 

PRAXITELES  :  At  the  conclusion  of  Euthias'  vile  speech,  whose 
loud  voice  filled  the  hall,  a  threatening  tumult  arose  from  the 
multitude  in  the  streets,and  one  could  observe  a  commotion  amongst 
the  Senators.  "  To  the  urn,  to  the  urn,"  was  the  universal  cry. 
The  dissidents,  thy  enemies,  Phryne,  congregated  round  Euthias, 
and  they  tried  to  win  over  thy  friends  and  admirers.  The  end  of 
the  fracas  was  the  vote. 

PHRYNE  (radiant)  :  And  it  was  —  ? 

PRAXITELES  :  The  Archon  proclaimed  it  saying :  "  Thus  beau- 
tiful Phryne  will  not  have  a  refusal."  More  I  did  not  care  to  hear, 
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I  left  the  hall,  flying,  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  convey  the  news 
to  thee. 

PHRYNE  :  Rejoice,  my  heart,  rejoice  at  the  glory  of  these  tidings  ! 
BACCHIS  :  The  Archon  is  approaching. 


SCENE   X. 

EUTHIAS    ENTERS    WITH    A    PARCHMENT. 

EUTHIAS  :  Where  is  the  fortunate  queen  of  Thebes  ? 
PHRYNE  (with  majestic  pride)  :  Here  I  am. 
EUTHIAS  :  Thou  hast  conquered. 

PHRYNE  :  Notwithstanding  thy  adverse  vote.  Thus  I  was  right 
in  trusting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate. 

EUTHIAS  :  Yes,  I  have  been  defeated ;  but  so  strong  is  my  interest 
in  thy  welfare  that  I  would  myself  bring  thee  the  decree,  and  to 
participate  in  thy  joy.  Here  it  is. — (Unrolling  the  parchment  he 
reads)  :  "  Greece  has  no  law  which  prohibits  a  citizen  to  erect 
walls,  buildings,  temples,  and  arches  on  a  barren  and  derelict 
ground.  To  the  caprices  of  Phryne  the  Senate  of  Athens  has  no 
objection.  She  may  rebuild  Thebes  if  she  so  willeth." 

ARISTIPPUS  AND  PRAXITELES  :  The  Areopagus  is  just. 
THE  OTHERS  :  Long  live  Phryne ! 

EUTHIAS  :  Wait,  I  have  not  finished  yet. — (reading)  :  "One 
condition  only,  imposed  by  Phryne,  cannot  be  conceded." — (move- 
ment, then  deep  silence.) — "  There  shall  not  be  a  stone  or  a  statue 
nor  any  monument  recording  the  origin  of  the  new  city  except  a 
column  on  the  public  square  which  to  our  descendants  shall 
announce  the  bare  fact  in  these  words :  — 

'  Thebes  re-erected  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  Athens?  " 

PHRYNE  (trembling)  :  What  do  I  hear  ?     The  Senate  refuses  to 
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let  me  have  a  stone,  it  will  rob  me  of  the  just  recompense  of  the 
deed,  the  only  reward  I  have  asked  for ! ! 

EUTIIIAS  (disdainfully)  :  To  the  heroes  the  apotheosis,  to  women 
of  thy  sort — oblivion. 

PHRYNE  :  Leave  this  house,  thou  cursed  fiend. — (Euthias  leaves, 
followed  by  Hyperides  who  casts  a  compassionate  look  at  Phryne.) 


SCENE   XI. 

PHRYNE  :  Oh,  friends,  kill  me,  the  stain  which  that  hated  mon- 
ster has  impressed  upon  my  face  can  only  be  blotted  out  with 
blood. — (Profound  silence.) — Vile  creatures,  you  will  not  revenge 
Phryne. — (Lifting  her  hands  to  heaven  with  a  despairing  look.) — 
Close  thy  fist,  Jupiter,  greatest  of  our  gods,  a  flash  of  lightning  for 
me. — (She  falls  in  a  hysterical  fit  on  the  floor,  Menander  supports 
her  head.) 

PRAXITELES  (with  a  sudden  inspiration)  :  Phryne  !    Phryne  ! 
PHRYNE  (recovering)  :  Who  art  thou  that  speakest  to  me? 
PRAXITELES  :  The  one  who  loves  thee,  and  who  will  avenge  thee. 
PHRYNE  :  Thou,  Praxiteles,  and  how  ?     Speak ! 

PRAXITELES  :  With  my  art,  with  my  fame.  I  shall  create  an 
immortal  statue,  Venus  Aphrodite.  And  this  goddess  shall  be 
Phryne. 

PHRYNE:  I? 

PRAXITELES  :  Yes,  I  will  reproduce  thee  with  such  masterly  hand 
that  everyone  in  Greece  in  this  marble  will  see  Phryne.  Everyone 
will  say :  "  Much  more  beautiful  than  Venus  is  Phryne."  Better 
than  a  name  cut  in  stone  which  time  may  obliterate,  thy  divine 
form  will  be  preserved,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  immortal  as  my  art. 

PHRYNE  (embracing  Praxiteles)  :  Ah,  thou  art  a  god ! 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE. — The  house  of  Praxiteles.  Antechamber  leading  to  the  sculptor's 
studio.  The  door  of  the  studio  is  in  the  centre,  the  general  entrance  to 
the  left.  The  statue  of  Venus,  which  is  in  the  studio,  cannot  be  seen  when 
the  door  is  open,  but  other  statues  and  busts  of  marble  are  placed  every- 
where. To  the  right  is  a  door  which  leads  to  the  suite  of  rooms  inhabited 
by  Phryne. 

SCENE  I. 

ARISTIPPUS,   MENANDER,   SENOCRATES,   ERASTUS,    LATER   A   SLAVE 
COMES  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO  LEAVING  THE  DOOR  OPEN. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  By  Jove,  Venus  is  a  masterpiece,  a  stupendous 
work  of  art  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

MENANDER  :  Yes  indeed.  What  purity  of  lines — what  grand 
design !  And  these  forms  of  female  beauty !  Truly  the  art  of 
Greece  will  never  be  surpassed. 

ERASTUS  :  And  these  shoulders,  these  arms,  this  bosom — ideal ! 
MENANDER  :  It  palpitates,  it  is  alive. 
ARISTIPPUS  :  A  miracle  of  art. 

MENANDER  :  Apelles  has  painted  Venus,  a  grand  picture  indeed, 
but  even  his  stupendous  colours  have  not  the  charm  and  incantation 
of  this  marble. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Thou  lookest  at  her  and  she  looks  at  thee,  thou 
movest  and  she  follows  thee. 

MENANDER  :  Thou  hast  a  feeling  as  if  she  would  descend  from 
the  pedestal  to  embrace  thee. 

SENOCRATES  :  "What  a  profane  idea  ! 

ERASTUS  :  Yenus,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  greater  work  of  art  than 
Minerva. 

SENOCRATES  :  The  comparison  is  absurd.  Minerva  is  all  of  gold 
and  ivory,  severe,  chaste,  she  calls  forth  your  reverence.  The  god- 
like Phidias  saw  her  in  the  midst  of  the  Olympian  deities  a  sublime 
goddess  unapproachable. 
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MENANDER  :  I  prefer  the  marble  with  its  grand  forms.  I  bow 
to  Minerva  in  veneration,  while  I  enjoy  the  beauty  of  Venus. 

ERASTUS  :  You  may  add  that  Praxiteles  created  the  statue  from 
nature  . 

ARISTIPPUS :  And  that  Phidias  lias  worked  under  the  guidance 
of  his  artistic  brain  while  Praxiteles  is  under  the  sway  of  his 
heart. 

ERASTUS  :  This  statue  has,  I  think,  one  defect  and  one  only,  it  is 
too  serious,  too  severe. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Who  knows  Phryne  knows  that  she  never  smiles. 
Venus  is  Phryne. 

SENOCRATES  :  It  seems  irreverent  to  idealise  the  forms  of  an 
hetaira  and  to  make  an  apotheosis  to  a  false  idol. 

AUISTIPPUS  :  Dost  thou  know  how  the  diamond  is  born  ?  Cer- 
tainly thou  must  remember  Plato's  lecture. 

SENOCRATES  :  Strange  world  full  of  fools.  They  say  that 
Praxiteles  is  in  love  with  his  statue,  and  that  day  and  night  he 
covers  it  with  tears  and  kisses. 

MENANDER  :  A  funny  caprice,  a  strange  infatuation,  the  more  so 
as  of  the  statue  he  possesses  the  original. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Hush,  Phryne  is  in  there — (pointing  to  Phryne1  s 
apartments). — If  she  hears  us  talk  of  Praxi  teles' s  lovei  for  the 
statue  she  will  be  jealous ;  and  in  a  rage  of  jealousy,  who  knows, 
she  may  destroy  her  rival,  the  greatest  work  of  Grecian  art. 

MENANDER  :  Oh  no,  she  will  never  dare,  Venus  will  revenge 
Thebes. 

SLAVE  :  Citizens,  the  time  for  closing  the  studio  has  arrived. 

ARISTIPPUS  (to  the  slave)  :  Salute  thy  master,  tell  him  that  the 
School  of  Plato  has  given  its  vote. 

MENANDER  :  That  Venus  is  a  new  wonder  of  the  world. 
SENOCRATES  :  That  the  copy  excels  the  model. 
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MENANDER  :  No,  don't  say  that.  Say  that  art  has  been  victorious 
over  nature. — (They  leave,  the  slave  closes  the  studio,  Phryne  enters 
very  excited.) 


SCENE   H. 
PHRYNE,  THEN  BACCHIS. 

PHRYNE  :  Fools  they  are !  And  Bacchis  has  not  returned. 
What,  if  he  should  refuse  to  come  ?  Ah,  here  she  is  ! — (to  Bacchis) 
— Well,  Bacchis,  and  where  is  Hyperides? 

BACCHIS  :  He  follows  me. 

PHRYNE  :  Oh  finally,  and  what  did  he  say  ? 

BACCHIS  :  How  this  man  has  changed !  At  the  hearing  of  thy 
name  he  grew  pale.  He  hates  thee,  Phryne. 

PHRYNE  :  Hates  me  ? — Well — yes — perhaps. 

Hyperides  enters,  Bacchis  exit. 


SCENE    m. 

HYPERIDES  AND   PHRYNE. 
HYPERIDES  :  Here  I  am,  what  is  thy  desire  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Amongst  thy  heavy  duties,  thy  severe  studies,  and, 
who  knows,  amongst  thy  love  affairs  thou  never  could' st  spare  an 
hour  for  me ! 

HYPERIDES  :  I  would  not  disturb  with  my  unwelcome  presence 
thy  new  pleasures.  I  do  not  dare  to  enter  the  sacred  temple  of  art 
where  thou  art  the  goddess. 

PHRYNE  :  Amongst  the  numerous  visitors  to  this  temple  thou 
art  the  only  one  who  has  such  scruples. 

HYPERIDES  :  Is  it  really  true,  Phryne,  that  thy  insane  vanity 
is  not  yet  tired  of  incense?  Thou  aspirest  to  the  honours  of  the 
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holocaust  and  of  the  altar !     Thou  darest  to  impose  a  new  cult  to 
the  Athenians,  the  cult  of  Phryne? 

PHRYNE  :  A  new  idol  gives  new  life  to  the  old  faith. 
HYPERIDES  :  Or  it  destroys  it. 

PHRYNE:  Perhaps  for  the  incredulous  of  thy  type.  What  art 
thou  driving  at  ? 

HYPERIDES:  That  under  thy  feet  a  new  abyss  is  opening.  To 
thy  enemies  it  is  known  that  Venus  is  a  revenge  on  the  Senate,  that 
thy  lover  artist  has  sworn  to  reproduce  thee  in  such  stupendous 
guise  that  all  will  see  thy  face,  thy  arts,  thy  very  thought  in  this 
marble.  Nay,  that  the  deceived  in  adoring  the  goddess  will  adore 
Phryne. 

PHRYNE  :  And  so  it  shall  be. 

HYPERIDES  :  A  dangerous  game !  Take  care,  Phryne.  If  the 
promised  likeness  fails  thou  wilt  be  subjected  to  new  outrage,  to 
renewed  ridicule.  Thy  incautious  lover  exposes  thee  to  great  risks, 
ridicule  kills. 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  speakest  wisely,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
want  thy  judgment  of  this  marble. 

HYPERIDES  (hesitating)  :  1  am  no  judge  of  works  of  art ;  select 
a  better  man  for  this  task. 

PHRYNE  :  It  is  decreed  in  heaven  that  I  shall  never  free  myself 
from  thy  fetters.  A  secret  power  made  us  meet  at  the  Ceramicus 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  I  revolt  against  myself,  I  fight  against 
the  incantation,  against  the  fascination  which  enslaves  my  mind. 
But  in  vain !  I  see  thee  and  I  become  dispirited  and  timorous. 
Thou  art  far  away,  and  I  long  to  see  thee,  thy  voice  consoles  me, 
it  irritates  me  at  the  same  time,  thy  silence  gives  me  pain.  If  I 
think  of  an  enemy  thy  image  enters  my  thoughts,  but  soon  I 
repent,  and  I  accuse  myself  of  injustice.  With  tears  I  ask  thy 
pardon.  I  should  like  to  know  thee  on  the  other  side  of  Acheron, 
and,  like  Orpheus,  I  would  cross  that  dark  river  to  join  thee.  Hast 
thou  made  a  pact  with  Hades  ? 
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HYPERIDES  :  My  honour  demands  that  I  should  avoid  thee. 

PHRYNE  (with  great  emotion)  :  Dost  thou  love  another  woman 
then  ?  Tell  me,  I  implore  thee ! 

HYPEEIDES  :  If  I  did  what  could  it  matter  to  thee  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Nothing. 

HYPERIDES  (rising)  :  Good-bye ! 

PHRYNE  :  No,  hear  me — (speaking  passionately,  with  grave  and 
suppressed  emotion). — Dost  thou  remember  that  Phryne  whom 
thou  did'st  love,  nay  did'st  adore,  once,  dost  thou  remember, 
Hyperides  ? 

HYPERIDES  :    That  woman  is  dead. 

PHRYNE  :  No,  no,  thou  errest.  She  lives  and  she  will  live  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Come  and  see. 

(He  offers  some  resistance,  but  Phryne  leads  him  to  the 
studio,  letting  him  enter  alone.  Then  she  awaits  his  return 
with  feverish  anxiety.  She  relies  on  the  sensual  effect  which 
the  statue  would  have  on  her  first  lover,  and  has  not  deceived 
herself.  After  a  few  moments  Hyperides  returns,  very  excited, 
pale  and  trembling.  She  throws  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
with  all  the  arts  of  a  loving  woman  she  kindles  the  emotion  of 
the  severe  orator.) 

Hyperides,  what  is  it  ?     Thou  tremblest,  thou  hast  changed  colour  ! 
Art  thou  not  well  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  This  marble — Oh  Phryne — what  remembrances  ! 
PHRYNE  (kissing  him)  :  Phryne  is  dead. 

HYPERIDES  (resisting  her  caresses)  :  Terrible  incantatrix,  leave 
me — oh,  let  me  go ! — (at  the  moment  when  Hyperides  is  going  to 
leave  Praxiteles  enters). 


SCENE  IV. 

PRAXITELES,  PHRYNE,  AND  HYPERIDES. 
PRAXITELES  :  Thou  here,  Hyperides,  welcome  thou  art ! 
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HYPERIDES  :  I  came  at  her  invitation. 
PRAXITELES  :  Hast  thou  seen  Venus  ? 
HYPERIDES  :  I  saw  her. 

PRAXITELES  :  I  expect  thy  judgment.  Thou  knowest  Phryne 
better  than  any  other  man,  tell  me  candidly. 

HYPERIDES  :  The  stupor  which  yet  paralyses  my  brain  speaks  for 
me.  Thy  marble  is  a  wonder  of  likeness.  In  looking  at  the  statue 
and  in  admiring  the  divine  forms  I  saw  Phryne  as  in  the  most 
beautiful  days  of  her  youth,  such  beauty  as  thou  hast  never  set 
thine  eye  upon. 

PRAXITELES  :  Yet  I  am  not  satisfied.  Her  face  wants  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  define.  A  feature  that  I  seek  and  cannot  find. 
It  is  her  face,  yes,  but  without  life. 

PHRYNE  :  Then  study  me,  here  I  am. 

PRAXITELES  :  Vain  advice  at  this  moment !  Happy  thoughts 
should  illuminate  thy  face.  Leave  me  for  a  while,  leave  me  alone 
with  my  thoughts.  Observe  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  in  my 
garden,  listen  to  the  song  of  the  birds  and  to  the  murmuring  waves 
of  the  sea,  look  at  the  rays  of  the  sun  playing  with  the  branches  of 
the  shady  old  trees,  look  at  the  butterflies  and  at  the  happy  world 
that  surrounds  thee  there.  The  incantation  acts  on  the  heart  and 
is  reflected  in  the  features.  There,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  lovely 
children,  I  will  meet  thee  again. 

PHRYNE  :  I  shall  obey. — (to  Hyperides) — Thou  shalt  accompany 
me. 

HYPERIDES  (to  Praxiteles)  :  Good-bye,  son  of  Apollo  ! 

PRAXITELES  :  Good-bye,  greatest  of  Greece's  orators  ! 

Exeunt  Hyperides  and  Phryne. 


SCENE   V. 

PRAXITELES  ALONE,  LATER  CALISSENA. 
PRAXITELES  :  Hyperides  is  with  her,  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  jea- 
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lousy  nor  contempt.  On  divine  love  of  art  and  beauty,  tliou  sub- 
duest  in  my  heart  every  other  passion ! — (He  enters  the  studio  and 
looks  at  the  statue  of  Venus  standing  in  the  door.) — But  what  is  it 
that  the  artist  misses  in  this  face?  Who  can  help  me,  who  will 
tender  me  good  advice? — (Calissena  enters  with  a  row  of  pearls 
in  her  hand.) — What  dost  thou  want,  child? 

CALISSENA  :  liunning  through  the  garden,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  amongst  the  weeds  I  found  this  jewel  which,  I  believe,  my 
mistress  has  lost. — (She  places  the  pearls  on  a  table.) 

PRAXITELES  :  And  who  art  thou,  child  ? 
CALISSENA  :  A  slave  of  Phryne. 

PRAXITELES  :  Art  thou  really  ?  I  never  saw  thee  amongst  the 
women.  How  long  hast  thou  been  here? 

CALISSENA:  Only  four  days,  master. 

PRAXITELES  :  Who  has  bought  thee,  and  what  is  thy  name  ? 

CALISSENA  :  Calissena  they  call  me.  One  of  thy  servants  bought 
me  at  the  market.  He  told  me  that  I  had  small  hands  and  tiny 
feet  and  a  gentle  mouth,  and  that,  besides  serving  Phryne,  I  might 
be  useful  for  thy  art. 

PRAXITELES  (looking  at  her  with  increased  interest)  :  Yes  cer- 
tainly, by  jove,  thou  art  an  acquisition. 

CALISSENA  :  Then  tell  me,  master,  my  duties. 

PRAXITELES  :  Nothing  at  present.  Another  time  thou  shalt  be 
my  model.  Thou  wilt  have  to  undress  then. 

CALISSENA  (with  ingenuity)  :  The  same  as  I  did  at  the  market 
at  Delos?  Yes,  master. 

PRAXITELES  :  Thy  innocence  is  charming,  thou  shalt  be 
separated  from  the  other  slaves. 

CALISSENA  :  Oh,  thanks,  master,  there  is  many  a  bad  one  amongst 
them. 

PRAXITELES  :  Are  there,  what  did  they  do  to  thee  ? 
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CALISSENA  :  In  the  basin  which  is  surrounded  by  laurels  and 
sycamore,  there  in  the  garden,  I  entered  with  the  others  for  recrea- 
tion and  ablution.  Perhaps  because  my  forms  are  more  juvenile 
than  theirs  they  heaped  insults  on  me,  and — (crying) — they  beat 
me.  Is  it  my  fault  if  nature  gave  me  well-formed  arms  and 
shoulders.  I  hide  them,  but  to  bathe  one  must  undress,  is  that 
not  so  ? 

PRAXITELES  :  Don't  cry,  my  child.  How  dost  thou  know  that 
thou  hast  beautiful  forms  ? 

CALISSENA:  At  the  market  of  Delos  the  passers  by  said  it  in 
subdued  voices,  but  yet  I  heard  it.  First  J  was  ashamed,  and  I 
cried  much  when  the  slave  dealers  surrounded  me,  and  when  the 
master  pushed  me  saying  rudely  "  walk  on."  But  by  and  bye  I 
overcame  the  shame,  and  I  did  not  cry  any  more.  It  is  the  lot  of 
us  poor  slaves,  we  have  no  right  to  complain. — (weeps.) 

PRAXITELES  :  And  now,  as  a  consolation,  what  dost  thou  fancy  ? 
— (Calissena  with  sparkling  eyes  looks  at  the  pearls  on  the  table.) 
— I'll  ask  thy  mistress  to  make  thee  a  present  of  these  jewels. 

CALISSENA  (with  a  joyous  exclamation)  :  To  me  that  necklace  ? 
Oh  how  beautiful !  Oh,  oh  what  joy !  Exit. 

PRAXITELES  :  Dear  child,  how  sweet  her  smile,  her  mouth  how 
gentle!  This  smile  of  pride  and  feminine  vanity,  what  a  ray  of 
light!  There,  there  is  the  life  which  is  lacking  in  the  face  of 
Aphrodite !  Oh  that  smile ! — (He  runs  to  the  studio  and  locks  the 
door.) 


SCENE  VI. 
ENTER  PHRYNE. 

PHRYNE  :  He  said  to  me,  "  Look  at  the  flowers,  at  the  sun,  the 
birds  and  butterflies,  at  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  thou  wilt  return 
happy  with  a  smile  on  thy  face."  But  woe  to  me !  If  the  heart 
weeps  the  mind  can  never  be  serene.  "  I  hate  thee,"  Hyperides  said, 
when  he  left  me  in  the  garden.  But  the  memory  of  happier  days 
has  not  left  him,  the  proudest  of  the  proud.  Yet  in  his  veins  runs 
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Phryne' s  subtle  poison.  Have  I  not  seen  him  come  out  of  that 
door  excited,  overcome  by  emotion,  mad,  with  trembling  lips.  Did 
I  not  see  the  light  in  his  eyes,  did  I  not  hear  his  voice?  It  was 
that  marble  which  to  him  .seemed  alive  which  brought  back  the 
days  of  the  past,  those  days  of  unspeakable  joy.  I  want  this 
marble  in  my  possession,  and  I  shall  have  it.  I  will  spend  all  the 
gold  I  possess  to  obtain  it,  and  I  will  present  it  to  him.  Renounce, 
1  will,  the  idle  vanity  of  the  coveted  triumph.  Be  it  a  caprice 
or  a  mad  desire  to  torture  that  man !  I  want  him  to  have  the 
statue  of  Venus,  and  to  die  mad  of  love — or — to  love  me  again. 


SCENE  VII. 
PRAXITELES  AND  PHRYNE. 

PRAXITELES  (coming  from  the  studio  seemingly  satisfied  with  his 
work)  :  Smile,  Phryne  ! 

PHRYNE  :  I  cannot  smile. 
PRAXITELES  :  Oh,  do  smile,  laugh ! 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  annoyest  me,  leave  me,  study  the  problems  of 
thy  art. 

PRAXITELES  :  The  problem  is  solved  already.  To-morrow  the 
statue  will  be  exhibited  at  the  temple  with  great  pomp,  and  all 
Athens  will  applaud  at  thy  triumph.  Tho>u  shalt  be  revenged. 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  wilt  take  her  to  the  temple  !  No,  no,  that  Venus 
must  be  mine.  I  want  to  have  her  in  my  house. 

PRAXITELES  :  What  a  caprice ! 

PHRYNE  :  Tell  me  thy  price. 

PRAXITELES  :  Thou  ravest,  Phryne. 

PHRYNE  :  Weigh  it  then,  I  will  give  thee  gold  for  marble. 

PRAXITELES  :  Phryne,  thou  choosest  to  offend  me.  If  thou 
should'st  offer  me  an  empire  I  would  refuse. — (approaching  her 
affectionately) — A  greater  price  I  ask  from  Phryne. 
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PIIRYNE  :  What  is  it  ? 

PRAXITELES  :  The  glory  of  reproducing  thee  again,  but  more 
perfect.  Yenus  is  thine,  like  Cupid. 

(Phryne  runs  hastily  to  the  studio,  a  second  later  a  cry  is 
heard  from  there.     She  returns  with  a  vacant  look  on  her  face.) 

PHRYNE  :  Praxiteles,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Now  that  face  is 
not  Phryne's  any  more.  What  hast  thou  added?  Speak,  Speak! 

PRAXITELES  (hesitating)  :  Thy  smile. 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  liest,  it  is  not  true,  that  smile  is  not  mine.  Thou 
hast  obtained  it  from  another  woman,  who  is  it,  where  is  she? 
Thou  hast  secreted  her. — (She  traverses  the  scene  excited  and 
trembling.) 

PRAXITELES  :  Compose  thyself. 

PHRYNE  :  By  the  eternal  gods,  where  is  she  ? 

PRAXITELES  :  What  dost  thou  want,  Phryne  ? 

PHRYNE  :  I  want  to  know  which  is  the  woman  that  has  dis- 
figured my  face.  In  vain  thou  dissemblest,  she  must  be  there. — 
(pointing  to  her  apartments,  then  shouting  to  the  slaves) — Halloo ! 


SCENE  VIII. 
CALISSENA  ENTERS. 
CALISSENA  (to  Praxiteles)  :  Master,  did'st  thou  call  ? 

PHRYNE  :   Turn  to  me,  not  to  him.     Praxiteles  does  not  know 
thee. 

CALISSENA  :  Oh  yes  he  does  know  me,  he  spoke  to  me  half  an  hour 
ago. 

PHRYNE:  Where? 

CALISSENA  :  Here  in  this  room. 

PHRYNE:  What,  here? — (takes  her  violently  by  the  arm.) — Let 
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me  look  at  thee,  until  now  I  have  not  deigned  to  take  notice  of 
thee.  Eh,  what  a  thought!  Thou  art  a  beauty,  child.  Smile, 
smile ! 

CALISSENA  :  Thou  frightenest  me. 

PHRYNE  (kindly)  :  No,  no,  be  not  afraid.  Say,  child,  hast  thou 
a  lover  ? 

CALISSENA  (smiling)  :  A  lover  ? 

PHRYNE  :  By  Minerva,  there  is  the  smile  ! 

PRAXITELES  :  How  can  that  disturb  thy  mind,  Phryne  ? 

PHRYNE  (highly  incensed)  :  Be  quiet,  thou !  Thou  went  in 
search  of  the  smile  of  Phryne,  and  thou  hast  found  it  in  the  face 
of  a  slave  girl.  Oh,  what  a  delusion !  Those  who  know  thee  super- 
ficially admire  in  the  sculptor  a  demi-god,  but  one  loses  the  in- 
cantation the  moment  one  makes  the  acquaintance  with  thy 
frivolous  mind.  Thy  brain  is  illuminated  by  a  ray  of  light  which 
escaped  the  hand  of  Apollo,  but  that  ray  has  missed  its  aim. 

PRAXITELES  :  Thy  jealous  rage  subdue,  let  reason  reign  supreme. 

PHRYNE  :  Jealous  I,  of  whom  ?  Of  that  girl  ?  Thou  art  mad, 
thy  vanity  makes  thee  blind.  I  never  did  love  thee,  never,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  be  jealous. 

PRAXITELES  (with  a  depressed  mien)  :  What? 

PHRYNE  :  No,  I  do  not  love  thee,  nor  did'st  thou  ever  love  Phryne. 
We  have  both  deceived  ourselves.  I  have  been  blinded  by  the 
triumph  of  thy  art,  thou  by  the  forms  with  which  nature  invested 
me.  Thou  hast  wounded  me  in  my  pride,  an  offence,  mind,  which 
I  never  forgive.  I  shall  have  my  revenge.  This  little  creature  I 
could  subdue,  crush,  nay  annihilate,  with  the  slaveholder's  whip. 
— (observing  the  horror  on  Praxiteles' s  face) — No,  no,  be  not 
afraid,  I  am  not  cruel,  I  am  generous.  I  make  thee  a  present  of 
Calissena. — (Phryne  seizes  the  girl  by  the  wrist  and  throws  her 
towards  Praxiteles.) — There,  she  is  thine.  Take  thy  inspiration 
from  her  delicious  smile,  and  rise  to  greater  fame  through  her. 
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Good  luck  !    Thou  art  only  worthy  of  a  slave. — (Phryne  departs  in 
high  indignation.) 


ACT   III. 

SCENE. — A  square  in  Eleusis.  On  one  side  the  temple  of  Ceres  erected  by 
Pericles  with  wide  steps  leadiny  to  the  platform.  In  front  of  the  temple  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  goddess.  To  the  left  the  sea,  in  front  a  hu(je  stone,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  old  trees  and  plants. 

SCENE   I. 

EUTHIAS    AND    HYPERIDES. 

EUTHIAS  :  Hyperides  in  Eleusis !  Dost  thou  belong  to  the 
initiated  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  No,  the  desire  to  take  part  in  the  gay  festivities 
which  precede  the  Eleusinian  rites  brought  me  to  this  sacred  place. 

EUTHIAS  :  A  grand  scene  indeed  !  Musicians,  poets,  mummeries, 
dances,  songs,  and  banquets !  On  such  a  day  the  theatre  of  Athens 
provides  Eleusis  with  its  best  actors  and  heroes.  And  what  a 
crowd !  More  than  thirty  thousand  have  come  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  to  enjoy  themselves. 

HYPERIDES  :  And  thou  amongst  the  thousands  I  suppose  ?  "What 
is  thy  business  in  Eleusis  ? 

EUTHIAS  :  I  preside  at  the  plays  and  my  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
mixed  multitude  respects  the  Eleusinian  rites.  Knowest  thou  not 
that  the  Republic  appoints  an  archon  for  these  duties  every  year. 

HYPERIDES  :  I  know,  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  thou  hast 
departed  from  Athens. 

EUTHIAS  :  Yes  my  indifferent  health  has  made  my  sojourn  in 
these  parts,  my  inhaling  the  balsamic  air,  a  necessity,  and  I  hope 
to  gain  a  lasting  benefit  from  the  waves  of  the  Piraeus. 

HYPERIDES  :  How  fortunate  thou  art ! 
EUTHIAS  :  What  news  from  Athens  ? 
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HYPERIDES  :  Nothing,  Athens  is  always  Queen  of  Greece. 
EUTHIAS  :  Is  it  true  that  Phryne  has  lost  her  reason? 

HYPERIDES  :  Phryne  has  been  struck  by  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness,  but  she  has  recovered. 

EUTHIAS  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  That  woman  has  offended  me, 
and  sooner  or  later  she  will  be  punished.  Thou  hast  often  visited 
her  in  her  illness  I  suppose  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  No,  never. 

EUTHIAS  :  Then  you  are  enemies  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  No,  not  enemies. 

EUTHIAS  :  Does  she  yet  live  with  Praxiteles  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  How,  thou  dost  not  know  ?  Between  Praxiteles 
and  Phryne  one  day  there  was  a  serious  rupture.  Phryne  was 
jealous  of  a  young  slave  girl,  and  in  a  sudden  wrath  and  anger  she 
broke  off  her  relation  with  the  great  artist. 

EUTHIAS  :  And  Praxiteles  ? 
HYPERIDES  :   He  married  the  slave. 

EUTHIAS  :  How  ?  In  open  breach  of  the  law  ?  An  Athenian 
who  marries  a  slave  is  subject  to  heavy  fines,  and  the  woman  is 
sold  again  in  the  market  of  Delos. 

HYPERIDES  :  Cupid  is  blind.  Praxiteles  perhaps  thought  that 
the  origin  of  his  bride  would  remain  unknown  to  the  citizens  of 
Athens. 

EUTHIAS  :  And  Phryne,  of  course,  denounced  him  ? 
HYPERIDES  :  They  say  so. 

EUTHIAS  :  Terrible  woman ! 

(Joyous  exclamations  of  the  people  are  heard  from  the  left.) 

HYPERIDES  :  What  a  turmoil ! 

EUTHIAS:    It   is    the   people   who   congregate    here   with    the 
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mummers,  masks,  and  buffoons.  Thou  wilt  see  attractive  Alle- 
gories, pretty  children,  and  adults  representing  imaginary  persons. 
Thou  shalt  hear  sallies  of  wit  and  wisdom  mixed  with  absurd 
drolleries.  Prepare  thy  mind,  Hyperides,  and  laugh  with  the 
people. 


SCENE  II. 

EUTHIAS  AND  HYPERIDES  SIT  DOWN  ON  A  STEP  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 
FROM  THE  RIGHT  COMES  A  YOUNG  GIRL  FLEEING  BEFORE  AN 
OLD  WOMAN  WHO  FOLLOWS  HER  WITH  A  BRANCH  OF  A  TREE 
IN  HER  HAND.  BEHIND  HER  A  FOREIGNER. 

THE  OLD  WOMAN  (to  the  girl)  :  Away  from  here,  stranger. 

THE  YOUNG  GIRL  (to  the  foreigner)  :  That  old  woman  insults 
me. 

THE  FOREIGNER  (defending  the  girl)  :  Leave  off,  Megaera. 

ANOTHER  WOMAN  (following  a  man)  :  Flee  from  Eleusis,  bar- 
barian. 

MAN  :  I  am  Greek,  I  come  from  Rhodes. 
THE  Two  WOMEN  :  Get  away. 

THE  YOUNG  GIRL  (hiding  behind  the  foreigner)  :  I  am  afraid, 
I  am  indeed. 

FOREIGNER  (addressing  Euthias)  :  Archon,  restrain  these  furies. 
EUTHIAS  :  Art  thou  a  foreigner  ? 
FOREIGNER  :  Yes,  I  am. 

EUTHIAS  :  Then  I  understand.  Thou  complainest  in  vain.  This 
reception,  not  very  courteous,  it  is  true,  is  prescribed  by  the 
Eleusinian  rites. 

FOREIGNER  :  How  is  that  ? 

EUTHIAS  :   On  the  day  when  the  divine   Ceres   the   first   time 
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descended  from  heaven  to  fecundate  the  soil  of  Eleusis  an  old 
woman  called  Jambea  heaped  insults  on  the  benign  goddess. 
To-day  that  scene  is  re-enacted.  Every  foreigner  who  comes  to 
Eleusis  on  this  day  must  submit  to  these  insults  in  remembrance 
of  the  outrages  committed  on  Demeter. 

FOREIGNER  :  Then  I  bow  to  the  sacred  rites. 


SCENE  m. 

MUMMERS  AND  MASKS  ENTER  MAKING  DISCORDANT  NOISES. 
AMONGST  THE  MANY  MASKS  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  PROMINENT  : 
A  WARRIOR,  AN  ATHLETE,  MEMORY,  FABLE,  HISTORY,  FOR- 
TUNA.  PHRYNE  IN  THE  GARB  OF  FOLLY,  BACCHIS  AS  DEATH. 
ARISTIPPUS,  MENANDER,  ERASTUS,  ETC.,  IN  DIFFERENT  DIS- 
GUISES. ALL  THE  MASKS  WEAR  THE  MYTHOLOGICAL  EMBLEMS. 

PHRYNE  INSTEAD  OF  A  MASK  HAS  A  BLACK  VEIL.      THE  MASKS 
ARE  SURROUNDED  BY  A  CROWD. 

MENANDER  (to  the  Athlete  who  has  taken  hold  of  him)  :  Let  me 
go,  please. 

ATHLETE  :  No,  thou  must  hear  me.  I  am  a  nephew  of  Hercules, 
I  have  broad  shoulders  and  sinewy  arms.  I  eat  an  ox  at  supper, 
and  how  I  enjoy  it,  as  if  it  were  an  apple  or  a  pancake !  Shall  I 
carry  thee  to  the  top  of  Parnassus  ?  Mount,  please,  thou  shalt  be 
delighted,  mount. 

MENANDER  :  Many  thanks,  'tis  too  cold  there,  Parnassus  is  full  of 
snow. 

ATHLETE  :  I  have  supported  Pelion  with  two  fingers,  I  have 
fought  the  Hydra,  and  I  have  wounded  her  so  that  she  could  not 
stand  on  her  feet.  At  the  siege  of  Troja  I  have  driven  away 
Agamemnon  with  &,  stick — (retires  to  background). 

MENANDER  :  Bravo,  bravo,  splendid ! 

MEMORY  (to  Aristippus)  :  Look  at  me,  I  am  Memory.  If  thou 
art  in  want  of  me,  I  am  here,  I  am  thy  slave,  command !  Of  all 
the  Eleusinian  rites  I  know  the  history  and  origin,  and  all  those  who 
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came  to  consult  me  have  enjoyed  my  advice.  How  many  are  the 
unfortunate  creatures  who  without  my  help  remain  ignorant  all 
their  lives !  I  am  useful  to  all,  to  the  married,  the  widows,  the 
bachelors,  the  lovers.  Memory  helps  all  of  them  to  avoid  new 
mistakes  and  errors.  Of  higher  value  I  am  than  all  the  treasures 
of  the  world.  Never  forgetting,  knowing  all. 

ARISTIFPUS  :  I  bow  to  thee,  Memory. 

THE  FABLE  :  I  am  the  Fable,  ^Esop  is  my  patron. 

ERASTUS  :  Very  glad  to  hear  it. 

THE  FABLE  :  Born  in  Greece  on  the  wings  of  imagination  I  visit 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  They  love  and  they  respect  me. 

ERASTUS  :  Take  care  that  the  sun  does  not  singe  thy  pretty  wings, 
Fable.  Good  luck ! 

HISTORY  (addressing  Menander)  :  I  am  Clioi  the  muse  of  His- 
tory. Dost  thou  want  thy  name  made  immortal,  wilt  thou  live  for 
ever?  Die  for  thy  country  on  the  field  of  honour.  I'll  place  the 
wreath  of  laurel  on  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  live  like  Aristides  and 
Epaminondas. 

MENANDER  :  I  do  not  wish  for  better  fate.  Embrace  me,  darling. 
— (The  mask  escapes  and  Menander  finds  himself  in  front  of 
Bacchis  dressed  as  Death.) 

BACCHIS  :  I  am  Death,  wilt  thou  live  with  me  ? 
MENANDER  :  Aha,  I  am  not  such  a  fool ! 

BACCHIS  :  I  am  wealthy,  and  all  the  world  is  at  my  beck  and 
call,  I  have  a  great  retinue  and  a  huge  palace,  gates  of  steel  and 
halberdiers.  Now  and  then  I  invite  distinguished  visitors.  But 
alas,  there  is  a  drawback.  Who  enters  there,  will  never  return. 

MENANDER  :  Thou  possessest  a  good  heart,  Death,  but  I  am  not 
in  a  hurry  to  enter  into  thy  palace. 

WARRIOR  (to  Erastus,  posing  as  a  caricature)  :  Look  at  me. 
ERASTUS  :  Who  art  thou  ? 
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WARRIOR  :  I  am  a  soldier.  One  day  I  fought  under  Miltiades,  I 
lost  lance  and  shield  then,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  won  the  thirtieth 
Olympiade. 

ERASTUS  :  The  thirtieth !  Take  care,  thou  makest  a  mistake ; 
thou  would' st  be  three  hundred  years,  if  true. 

WARRIOR  :  Thou  laughest  at  my  valour  because  thou  dost  not 
know  that  a  hero  like  me  never  dies. 

FORTUNA  (to  Aristippus)  :  I  am  unfortunate  Fortuna. 
ARISTIPPUS  :  Change  thy  wheel. 

FORTUNA  :  Oh,  friend,  thou  dost  not  know  how  often  I  have 
changed  it.  And  yet  I  find  myself  again  and  again  in  a  new 
dilemma. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Then  try  and  make  it  go  the  other  way. 
FORTUNA  :  It  would  not  go. 

ARISTIPPUS  :  Then  I  can't  help  thee,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

(He  disappears  in  the  crowd  which  moves  continually.  The 
mummers  laugh  and  jump  and  make  a  great  noise.  Phryne 
clad  as  Folly  is  standing  aside  trying  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Hyperides,  who  with  Euthias  sits  on  the  steps  of  the 
temple.) 

HYPERIDES  (to  Euthias)  :  A  lovely  scene  this.  I  am  anxious 
to  interrogate  that  strange  apparition  there — (pointing  to  Phryne) 
— she  seems  so  attractive. — (He  descends  and  beckons  to  Phryne.) 
— Who  art  thou,  beauty  ?  Come  nearer. 

PHRYNE  (with  disguised  voice)  :  I  am  Folly. 

HYPERIDES  :  Wliere  dost  thou  come  from  ? 

PHRYNE  :  From  my  kingdom. 

HYPERIDES  :  Show  me  thy  face,  lift  thy  veil. 

PHRYNE  :  I  can't. 

HYPERIDES  :  Who  forbids  ?    A  caprice  I  suppose. 
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PHRYNE  :  An  oath. 

HYPERIDES  :  At  least  let  me  see  thy  face  for  a  second. 
PHRYNE  :  But  thou  dost  not  know  me. 
HYPERIDES  :  Thou  must  be  beautiful,  I  am  sure,  yes  I  am. 
PHRYNE  :  And  how  dost  thou  know  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  I  guess  it  from  thy  sweet  voice,  a  voice  which 
reminds  me  of  a  woman  whom  one  day  I  madly  loved. 

PHRYNE  :  And  whom  thou  dost  not  love  any  more. 

HYPERIDES  :  To  Folly  I  do  not  confide  the  secrets  of  my  heart. 

PHRYNE  :  And  the  woman  that  thou  did'st  love  so  passionately 
was  she  really  beautiful  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  Yes,  but  only  her  forms,  not  her  soul. 
PHRYNE  :  Her  forms  fill  yet  thy  mind  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  In  my  dreams  they  surround  me  like  a  living  fire, 
and  in  my  dreams  I  revel  in  the  pleasures  of  love  that  she  gave  me. 
My  predetermination  to  forget  her  then  vanishes  as  the  night  flees 
before  the  rising  sun. 

PHRYNE  (with  suppressed  emotion)  :  And  the  desire  to  possess 
her  would  frustrate  thy  oath  to  forsake  her  for  ever  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  Who  knows,  perhaps !  But  what's  that  to>  thee, 
Folly? 

PHRYNE  (very  excited,  trembling,  lifts-  her  veil  a  little)  :  Oh  ye 
Gods ! 

HYPERIDES  (taking  her  hand)  :  What  is  that,  Folly  ?  Thou 
tremblest ! 

PHRYNE  (with  vibrating  voice)  :  Nothing,  leave  me,  I  am  Folly. 

HYPERIDES  (trying  to  lift  her  veil)  :  Let  me  look  at  thy  face  for 
one  moment,  one  single  moment. 

PHRYNE  :  And  if  that  moment  should  be  fatal  to  one  of  us  ? 
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HYPERIDES  :  Life  is  a  black  spot,  make  it  luminous  for  one 
moment  and  then  let  it  be  extinguished  for  ever. 

PHRYNE  :  Well  hear  me,  I  am  Folly.  You  may  precede  me 
there  along  the  road  to  the  shore.  Sit  down  on  the  quay  and  wait. 
Soon  a  dead  silence  will  bury  everything  in  Eleusis,  the  people  will 
crowd  to  the  sea  shore.  There  you  will  find  me — unveiled. 

HYPERIDES  :  Wilt  thou  swear  to  be  there  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Yes  I  will. 

HYPERIDES  :  By  which  god  ? 

PHRYNE  (with  her  natural  voice)  :  By  my  goddess  Venus. 

HYPERIDES  (recognising  the  voice  of  Phryne,  leaving  hastily  in 
the  direction  of  the  shore)  :  It  is  she. 

PHRYNE  (taking  Bacchis  by  the  hand)  :  Come  with,  me,  Bacchis. 
BACCHIS  :  What  are  thy  plans  ?     Thou  frightenest  me. 

PHRYNE  :  My  dress  must  tell.     I  am  Folly. 

(Phryne  and  Bacchis  follow  Hyperides.  From  the  temple 
one  hears  the  deep  sound  of  a  bronze  gong.  The  huge  doors 
open,  and  the  Hierophant,  the  high  priest  of  Ceres,  appears 
on  the  steps  dressed  in  the  vestments  of  his  office.  The  crowd 
surrounds  him  in  silence.) 


SCENE  IV. 
THE    HIEROPHANT. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  People  of  Greece !  The  sun  is  setting  in  the 
Occident.  The  hour  of  silence  and  of  prayers  has  arrived.  The 
fete  and  the  rejoicings  now  come  to  an  end  and  shall  make  place 
for  the  holy  rites.  From  this  hour  until  sunrise  the  sea  and  land 
are  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Whoever  dares  to  disturb  the  sacred 
soil  or  to  bathe  in  the  sea  before  the  sun  reappears  on  the  horizon, 
will  be  cursed  by  the  gods,  and  will  suffer  death  on  the  stake  for 
his  sacrilege  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
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SCENE   V. 

EUTHIAS    AND    THE    HlEROPHANT. 

EUTHIAS  :  High  priest,  hear  me,  let  us  speak  with  subdued  voice. 
Dost  thou  know  who  has  arrived  in  Eleusis  ? 

THE  HIEEOPHANT  :  No,  who  ? 
EUTHIAS  :  Phryne. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  The  great  hetaira,  that  demented  woman 
who  offered  to  rebuild  Thebes? 

EUTHIAS  :  And  who  for  her  boundless  pride  has  been  punished 
by  the  vote  of  the  senate. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  A  fool  who  tries  to  battle  with  the  fates. 
Thebes  fell  because  the  gods  so  willed  it.  To  oppose  their  will  was 
sacrilege. 

EUTHIAS  :  Thou  speakest  wisely.  Who  knows  what  insane  plan 
has  brought  Phryne  to  Eleusis ! 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  A  sinister  design  it  could  only  be,  watch  her. 

EUTHIAS  :  It  is  our  duty  to  frustrate  her  plans  and  to  punish 
her  if  she  dares  to  disturb  the  rites. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  When  and  where  hast  thou  seen  her  ? 

EUTHIAS  :  Just  now,  she  is  disguised  as  Folly. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  And  thou  didst  recognise  her  in  that  guise  ? 

EUTHIAS  :  She  lifted  her  veil  in  a  moment  of  excitement  and  I 
knew  her  voice. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  Follow  her  then,  Archon.  It  is  thy  duty  to 
watch  over  the  people  that  the  rites  of  Eleusis  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Thou  knowest  the  inexorable  law.  No  mercy  to  the  im- 
pious, no  pardon  for  the  sacrilegious. 
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SCENE   VI. 

AT  ANOTHER  SOUND  OF  THE  GONG  THE  INITIATED  COME  OUT  OF 
THE  TEMPLE.  EACH  CARRIES  A  MYRTLE  BRANCH  IN  THE 
RIGHT  HAND,  AND  ON  THE  HEAD  A  CROWN  OF  LAUREL.  THEY 
PRECEDE  THE  VlRGIN  CLAD  IN  PURE  WHITE  WEARING  A  GAR- 
LAND CONSISTING  OF  EARS  OF  CORN.  ALL  SURROUND  THE 
HUGE  STONE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  TEMPLE  ON  WHICH  THE 
HlEROPHANT  HAS  LOCATED  HIMSELF. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  Blessed  children,  beloved  of  the  goddess  to 
whose  service  ye  have  devoted  yourselves !  Ye  will  now  attend  to 
the  mystic  and  holy  rites.  Whoever  of  you  does  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  enter  the  sanctuary  may  retire,  while  yet  it  is  time  to 
withdraw. 

THE  INITIATED  :  We  are  all  of  one  heart  and  one  will. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  Look  here,  my  beloved,  this  is  the  stone  on 
which  Ceres  one  day,  tired  by  a  prolonged  search  for  Proserpina, 
carried  off  by  the  king  of  the  shades,  rested.  From  here  the  goddess 
made  the  fields  of  Eleusis  fertile  with  her  breath  and  benediction. 
Greece  reveres  the  Eleusinian  rites,  and  from  all  parts  of  our  great 
country  the  pious  and  the  religious  are  attracted  to  admire  and  to 
venerate  the  sacred  mystery.  Before  ye  are  admitted  to  the  holy 
of  holies  ye  must  swear  a  terrible  oath. 

THE  INITIATED  :  We  are  ready  to  swear. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  Then  swear  that  ye  will  never  to  a  living 
soul  reveal  the  secret  ceremonies  and  mysteries,  never  tell  what 
your  eyes  will  see  and  what  your  ears  will  hear.  Swear ! 

THE  INITIATED  :  We  swear. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  The  tongue  that  betrays  the  secret  and  the 
eyes  which  have  perceived  it  will  be  torn  from  the  perjurer,  the 
body  will  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  given  to  the  winds.  And  in 
Hades  the  soul  of  the  traitor  will  never  find  rest. 

THE  INITIATED  :  We  swear. 
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THE  HiERorHANT  (addressing  the  Virgin)  :  Now,  thou  serene 
virgin  with  the  golden  hair,  living  image  of  purity  and  candour, 
sing  the  song  sacred  to  the  goddess. 

(The  Virgin  approaches  the  status  of  Ceres  and  recites  the 
following : — ) 

Wind  in  a  garland  the  ears  of  gold, 

Azure  Cyanes*  inwoven  be ! 
Oh  how  gladly  shall  eye  behold 

The  Queen  who  comes  in  her  majesty ! 
Man  with  man  in  communion  mixing, 

Taming  the  wild  ones  where  she  went ; 
Into  the  peace  of  the  homestead  fixing 

Lawless  bosom  and  shifting  tent.t 

Darkly  hid  in  cave  and  cleft 

Shy,  the  Troglodyte  abode ; 
Earth,  a  waste,  was  found  and  left 

Where  the  wandering  Nomad  strode  : 
Deadly  with  the  spear  and  shaft, 

Prowl' d  the  Hunter  through  the  land ; 
Woe  the  Stranger,  waves  may  waft 

On  an  ever-fatal  strand ! 

Thus  was  all  to  Ceres,  when 

Searching  for  her  ravish'd  child, 
(No  green  culture  smiling  then,) 

O'er  the  drear  coasts  bleak  and  wild, 
Never  shelter  did  she  gain, 

Never  friendly  threshold  trod ; 
All  unbuilded  then  the  Fane, 

All  unheeded  then  the  God ! 

Not  with  golden  corn-ears  strewed 

Were  the  ghastly  altar-stones ; 
Bleaching  there,  and  gore-embrued, 

Lay  the  unhallow'd  Human  bones  ! 

*  The  corn-flowers. 

t  "This  first  strophe  is  opened  by  the  chorus  of  the  whole  festive  assembly.    A  smaller  chorus,  or  a 
single  narrator  passes  then  to  the  recitative,  and  traces  the  progress  of  mankind  through  Agriculture." 
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Wide  and  far,  where'er  she  roved, 
Still  reigned  Misery  over  all ; 

And  her  mighty  soul  was  moved 
At  Man's  universal  fall. 

"  What !  can  this  be  Man — to  whom 

Our  own  god-like  form  was  given — 
Likeness  of  the  shapes  that  bloom 

In  the  Garden-Mount  of  Heaven  ? 
Was  not  Earth  on  Man  bestow'd? 

Earth  itself  his  kingly  home ! 
Roams  he  thro'  his  bright  abode, 

Homeless  wheresoe'er  he  roam  ? 

"  Will  no  God  vouchsafe  to  aid  ? — 

None  of  the  Celestial  choir — 
Lift  the  Demigod  we  made 

From  the  slough  and  from  the  mire  ? 
No,  the  grief  they  ne'er  have  known, 

Calmly  the  Celestials  scan ! 
I — The  Mother — I,  alone 

Have  a  heart  that  feels  for  Man ! 

"  Let — that  Men  to  Man  may  soar — 

Man  and  Earth  with  one  another 
Make  a  compact  evermore — 

Man  the  Son,  and  Earth  the  Mother. 
Let  their  laws  the  Seasons  show, 

Time  itself  Man's  teacher  be  ; 
And  the  sweet  Moon  moving  slow 

To  the  starry  Melody  !  " 

Gently  brightening  from  the  cloud, 

Round  her  image,  veil-like,  thrown  : 
On  the  startled  savage  crowd 

Lo !  the  Goddess- glory  shone ! 
Soft,  the  Goddess-glory  stole 

On  their  War-feast  o'er  the  Dead ; 
Fierce  hands  offered  her  the  bowl 

With  the  blood  of  foemen  red. 
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Loathing,  turned  the  gentle  Queen, 

Loathing,  shuddering,  turned — and  said, 
"  Ne'er  a  Godhead's  lips  have  been 

With  the  food  of  tigers  fed. 
Offering  pure  that  ne'er  pollutes, 

Be  to  purer  Beings  given, 
Summer  flowers  and  autumn  fruits 

Please  the  Family  of  Heaven." 

And  the  wrathful  spear  she  takes 

From  the  Hunter's  savage  hand, 
With  the  shaft  of  Murder — breaks 

Into  furrows  the  light  sand ; 
From  her  spiked  wreath  she  singles 

Out  a  golden  seed  of  corn, 
With  the  earth  the  germ  she  mingles, 

And  the  mighty  birth  is  born  ! 

Robing  now  the  rugged  ground — 

Glints  the  budding  lively  green, 
Now — a  Golden  Forest — round 

Waves  the  Mellow  Harvest's  Sheen ! — 
And  the  Goddess  bless5 d  the  Earth, 

Bade  the  earliest  sheaf  be  bound — 
Chose  the  landmark  for  a  hearth, 

And  serenely  smiling  round, 

Spoke  in  prayer — "  0  Father  King, 

On  thine  Ether-Hill  divine — 
Take,  0  Zeus,  this  offering, 

Let  it  soften  Thee  to  thine! 
From  thy  people's  eyes — away, 

Eoll  the  vapour  coil'd  below ; 
Let  the  hearts  untaught  to  pray 

Learn  the  Father-God  to  know !  " 

And  his  gentle  sister's  prayer, 

To  the  High  Olympian  came 
Thundering  thro'  a  cloudless  air 

Flashed  the  consecrating  flame  ;  — 
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On  the  holy  sacrifice, 

Bright  the  wreathed  lightning  leaps  ; 
And  in  circles  thro'  the  skies, 

Jove's  good-omen'd  Eagle  sweeps. 

Low  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Queen,  low* 

Fall  the  crowd  in  a  glad  devotion ; 
First  then,  first  the  rude  souls  know 

Human  channels  of  sweet  emotion — 
Cast  to  the  earth  is  the  gory  spear, 

Wakened  a  soft  sense  blind  before ; 
Hush'd  in  delight,  from  her  lips  they  hear 

Mildest  accents  and  wisest  lore ! 

Thither  from  their  thrones  descending, 

All  the  Blest  ones  brightly  draw ; 
Sceptred  Themis,  order-blending, 

Metes  the  right  and  gives  the  law :  t 
Teaches  each  one  to  respect 

What  his  Neighbour's  landmarks  girth  ; 
Bids  attesting  Styx  protect 

What  the  mortal  owns  on  earth. 

Hither  limps  the  God,  whom  all+ 

Life's  inventive  Arts  obey, 
Highly  skill'd  is  he  to  call 

Shape  from  metal,  use  from  clay ! 
Heaves  the  bellows,  rings  the  clamour 

Of  the  heavy  Anvil,  now ; 
Fashion'd  from  the  Forge-God's  hammer 

O'er  the  Furrow  speeds  the  Plough ! 

And  Minerva,  towering  proudly 

Over  all,  with  lifted  spear, 
Calls  in  accents  ringing  loudly 

O'er  the  millions  far  and  near — § 

*  Here  the  Full  chorus  chime  in  again.    .    .    .    The  Art  of  Husbandry  once  commenced,  the  chorus 
proceed  to  deduce  from  it  the  improvements  of  all  social  life. 

t  Property  begins  with  the  culture  of  the  Earth,  Law  with  Property. 
J  Vulcan.    Then  follow  the  technical  Arts. 
}  Now  come  the  Arts  of  Polity. 
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Calls  the  scattered  tribes  around;  — 

Soars  the  rampart — spreads  the  wall, 
And  the  scattered  tribes  have  found 

Bulwark  each,  and  union  all ! 

Forth  she  leads  her  lordly  train, 

O'er  the  wide  earth  ;  — and  where'er 
Prints  her  conquering  step  the  plain, 

Springs  another  Landmark  there  ! 
O'er  the  Hills  her  empire  sweeps ; 

O'er  their  heights  her  chain  she  throws, 
Stream  that  thundered  to  the  deeps 

Curb'd  in  green  banks,  gently  flows. 

Nymph  and  Oread,  all  who  follow 

The  fleet-footed  Forest-Queen, 
O'er  the  hill,  or  through  the  hollow  ; 

Swinging  light  their  spears  are  seen, 
With  a  merry  clamour  trooping, 

With  bright  axes — one  and  all 
Round  the  doomed  forest  grouping, 

Down  the  huge  pines  crackling  fall ! 

At  the  hest  of  Jove's  high  daughter, 

Heavy  load  and  groaning  raft 
O'er  his  green  reed-margined  Water 

Doth  the  River  Genius  waft. 
In  the  work,  glad  hands  have  found, 

Hour  on  hour,  light-footed,  flies, 
From  the  rude  trunk,  smooth  and  round, 

Till  the  polish' d  mast  arise ! 

Up  leaps  now  the  Ocean  God, 

Riving  ribbed  Earth  asunder ; 
With  his  wondrous  Trident-rod  ;  — 

And  the  granite  falls  in  thunder. 
High  he  swings  the  mighty  blocks, 

As  an  Infant  swings  a  ball — 
Help'd  by  active  Hermes,  rocks 

Heap'd  on  rocks — construct  the  wall.* 

•  This  refers  to  the  building  of  Troy. 
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Then  from  golden  strings  set  free 

(Young  Apollo's  charmed  boon) 
Triple  flows  the  Harmony, 

And  the  Measure,  and  the  Tune ! 
With  their  ninefold  symphonies 

There  the  chiming  Muses  throng, 
Stone  on  stone  the  walls  arise 

To  the  Choral  Music-song.* 

By  Cybele's  cunning  hand 

Set  the  mighty  Portals  are  ; 
And  the  huge  Lock's  safety-band, 

And  the  force-defying  Bar. 
Swift  from  those  divinest  hands 

Does  the  Wondrous  City  rise — 
Bright,  amidst,  the  Temple  stands 

In  the  pomp  of  sacrifice. 

With  a  myrtle  garland — there 

Comes  the  Queen,  t  by  Gods  obey'd, 
And  she  leads  the  swain  most  fair 

To  the  fairest  Shepherd-maid  ! 
Yenus  and  her  laughing  Boy 

Did  that  earliest  pair  array  ; 
All  the  Gods,  with  gifts  of  joy 

Bless' d  the  earliest  Marriage  Day  ! 

Thro'  the  Hospitable  Gate 

Flock  the  City's  newborn  sons, 
Marshall' d  in  harmonious  state 

By  that  choir  of  Holy  ones. 
At  the  Altar-shrine  of  Jove 

High — the  Priestess  Ceres  stands 
Folding,  the  mute  Crowd  above, 

Blessed  and  all-blessing  hands  ! 

In  the  waste  the  Beast  is  free, 
And  the  God  upon  his  throne ! 

*  A  felicitous  allusion  to  the  Walls  of  Thebes,  built  according  to  the  fable  to  the  sound  of  the  Muses 
f  Juno,  the  Goddess  presiding  over  marriage. 

E 
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Unto  each  the  curb  must  be 

But  the  nature  each  doth  own. 
Yet  the  Man — (betwixt  the  two) 

Must  to  man  allied,  belong ; 
Only  Law  and  Custom  thro' 

Is  the  Mortal  free  and  strong ! 

Wind  in  a  garland  the  ears  of  gold, 

Azure  Cyanes  inwoven  be ; 
Oh  how  gladly  shall  eye  behold 

The  Queen,  who  comes  in  her  majesty ! 
Man  to  man  in  communion  bringing, 

Hers  are  the  sweets  of  Home  and  Hearth, 
Honour  and  praise,  and  hail  her,  singing, 

"  Hail  to  the  Mother  and  Queen  of  Earth ! " 

(The  Virgin  deposits  the  garland  of  ear  of  corn  on  the 
pedestal  and  the  initiated  follow  her  example.  Suddenly  a 
great  noise  and  tumult  is  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  sea.) 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  What  does  that  mean  ?  Wheref  ore  this  pro- 
fane tumult?  Where  are  the  insane  who  dare  to  disturb  the  sacred 
solemnity  of  the  holy  rites  ? 


SCENE  VII. 

ENTER  PHRYNE  COVERED  WITH  THE  MANTLE  OF  HYPERIDES, 
DRIPPING  WET,  HER  HAIR  HANGING  DOWN,  FOLLOWED  BY 
EUTHIAS,  HYPERIDES,  AND  SOLDIERS.  A  GREAT  CROWD  IN 

THE    BACKGROUND.       TlIE    FACE    OF    PHRYNE    IS    RADIANT. 

EUTHIAS  :  High  priest,  this  woman  is  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
THE  HIEROPHANT  :  Unfortunate  creature,  who  art  thou  ? 
PHRYNE  (firmly)  :  Phryne. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  And  why  didst  thou  come  to  Eleusis  ? 
PHRYNE  :  I  followed  the  impulse  of  my  heart. 
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THE  HIEROPHANT:  Hast  thou  a  heart?  Archon,  speak,  what 
has  she  done  ? 

EUTHIAS  :  There  on  the  beach  an  immense  crowd  was  assembled 
in  solemn  silence.  It  seemed  a  vast  congregation  of  mute  wor- 
shippers as  everyone,  conscious  of  the  sacred  rites,  in  this  holy 
place  strove  to  obey  the  law  and  custom  in  due  reverence  to  the 
goddess.  Suddenly  from  the  waves  of  the  murmuring  sea  a  nude 
woman,  her  hair  hanging  down,  rises  and  approaches  the  shore. 
Moving  her  arms  in  a  strange  fashion  she  addresses  the  stupified 
crowd :  "  Men  and  women  of  Greece  bow  to  Venus  Aphrodite." 
And  the  crowd  at  the  first  moment  believed  her  to  be  the  goddess. 

PHRYNE  (excited)  :  So  beautiful  she  was. 

EUTHIAS  :  A  dead  silence  follows,  the  sudden  apparition 
paralyses  the  people,  they  stare  for  a  while.  Then,  coming  to  their 
senses  they  break  out  in  frantic  cries  of  detestation  and  disapproval. 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  liest,  of  admiration. 
THE  HIEROPHANT  :  Oh  foolish  woman  ! 

EUTHIAS  :  Then  from  the  crowd  a  man  emerges,  takes  off  his 
mantle,  wrapping  the  nude  woman  in  its  folds  and  exclaiming : 
"  She  is  not  responsible  for  her  actions." 

PHRYNE  (with  sparkling  eyes)  :  And  he  has  kissed  me. 
THE  HIEROPHANT  :  And  who  was  that  man  ? 
HYPERIDES  (advancing)  :  It  was  I. 
THE  HIEROPHANT  :  Thou,  Hyperides  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  I  was  moved  by  compassion,  and,  what  I  said  on 
the  shore,  I  now  repeat :  "  Phryne  is  insane." 

PHRYNE  (aside)  :  He  wants  to  save  me,  therefore  he  must  love 
me. 

THE  HIEROPHANT  :  Archon,  here  my  power  ends.  If  she  is  not 
deprived  of  her  reasoning  powers,  and  if  a  guilty  thought  drove 
her  to  commit  this  sacrilege,  the  court  of  Heliasts  will  judge  and 
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convict  her. — (To  the  initiated) — Let  us  re-enter  the  temple.     Oh 
unhappy  day ! 

(The  initiated  follow  the  high  priest  into  the  temple  and 
the  door  closes  behind  them.     The  people  and  masks  disperse.) 


SCENE  VIII. 

EUTIIIAS,    PHRYNE,    HYPERIDES,    AND    SOLDIERS. 
EUTHIAS  (to  the  soldiers)  :  Put  her  in  chains. 

PHRYNE  (with  an  astonished  mien  to  the  soldiers  approaching 
her  with  fetters)  :  Who  are  you  ?  Chains  for  me  !  Euthias,  thou 
art  a  cad.  Thy  irons  will  hurt  Phryne. 

HYPERIDES  (severely)  :  Archon,  for  that  woman  I'll  stand  bail. 
I  invoke  the  law. 

EUTHIAS  (hesitating)  :  Well  so  it  may  be.  To-morrow  thou 
wilt  bring  her  to  the  court. — (To  the  soldiers) — Accompany  her 
to  Athens.  Exit. 

PHRYNE  (talcing  Hyperides  by  the  hand)  :  Tell  me,  was  I  beau- 
tiful? 

HYPERIDES  :  Unfortunate  woman,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Was  I  beautiful  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  What  hast  thou  done,  oh  Phryne,  Phryne ! 

PHRYNE  :  Only  what  I  have  promised.  I  said  to  thee,  "  Thou 
shalt  see  me  for  an  instant  only.  That  moment  will  be  fatal  to 
one  of  us." 

HYPERIDES  :  Lugubrious  idea,  but  dost  thou  know  what  fate  is 
in  store  for  thee  ? 

PHRYNE  :  The  stake. — (After  a  pause  she  repeats  slowly  the 
words  said  by  Hyperides  in  Scene  Hi.) — "  Life  is  a  black  spot, 
render  luminous  that  spot  for  an  instant  and  let  it  be  extinguished 
for  ever."  Thou  did'st  kiss  me,  Hyperides.  There  is  the  light. 
Come  follow  me. 
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HYPERIDES  (with  tears  in  his  eyes)  :   Oh  Phryne,  that  I  must 
accompany  thee  on  this  road !     0  it  breaks  my  heart ! 

PHRYNE  :  Thou  art  with  me,  that  is  the  road  to  heaven. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE. — The  Court  of  Heliaea.  In  the  background  the  statue  of  Minerva  and 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  same  two  urns  and  a  clepsydra.  The  judges  seated  in 
a  semi-circle  on  a  raised  platform,  the  accused,  defender,  and  prosecutor  in 
the  well  of  the,  court. 

SCENE    I. 
HYPERIDES,    EUTHIAS,    JUDGES,    AND   USHERS. 

EUTHIAS  :  The  people  of  Athens  has  in  public  assembly  selected 
Hyperides,  the  greatest  orator  of  Greece,  as  the  defender  of 
Phryne. 

FIRST  JUDGE  :  The  selection  is  wise  and  I  approve  of  it. 

SECOND  JUDGE  :  No,  it  is  wrong ;  Hyperides,  as  all  Athens  knows, 
was  Phryne's  lover,  and  she  has  cruelly  deceived  him. 

HYPERIDES  :  I  bear  no  malice  against  Phryne.  I  only  hope  that 
her  judges  will  be  as  free  from  prejudice  as  I  am. 

FIRST  JUDGE  :  Let  us  discard  prejudice  and  resentment,  and  let 
us  remember  that  we  are  here  as  judges  and  as  citizens  of  Athens. 

EUTHIAS  :  Thou  speakest  well  and  I  bow  to  thy  sentiment.  But 
the  crime  of  Phryne  is  such  that  it  is  your  duty,  judges  of  Athens, 
to  set  an  example.  The  gods  must  not  be  offended  with  impunity. 

HYPERIDES  :  The  gods  are  generous  and  merciful,  not  so  the 
mortals. 

EUTHIAS  :  What  dost  thou  mean  by  that  ? 
HYPERIDES  :  Thou  wilt  hear  soon  what  I  mean. 

EUTHIAS  :  Defender,  come  nearer. — (Hyperides  approaches  to 
a  table  with  a  lag  of  money  in  his  hand.) — Thou  hast  been  elected 
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by  the  people  of  Athens  to  defend  Phryne,  dost  thou  accept  the 
task? 

HYPERIDES  :  I  accept. 

EUTHIAS  :  Hast  thou  with  thee  the  money  ?* 
HYPERIDES  :  Here  it  is. — (Placing  the  bag  on  the  table.) 
EUTHIAS  :  Thou  knowest  the  fate  of  this  gold  ? 
HYPERIDES  :  I  am  not  new  to  the  custom. 

EUTHIAS  :  It  is  my  duty  to  remind  thee.  If  thou  failest  to  save 
Phryne  with  thy  eloquence,  thou  wilt  pay  the  forfeit  and  the 
money  will  become  the  property  of  the  State.  That  is  the  law. 

HYPERIDES  :  And  so  it  shall  be.  But,  mind,  Euthias,  thou  shalt 
return  my  money. 

EUTHIAS  :  So  sure  thou  art  of  thy  victory  !     Well,  we  shall  see. 
HYPERIDES  :  A  Greek  who  fights  has  victory  always  at  heart. 
EUTHIAS  :  Usher,  place  the  clepsydra  before  the  defender. 
THE  USHER  :  Here  it  is. 

HYPERIDES  :  I  see.  Say,  Euthias,  hast  thou  counted  the  drops 
contained  in  this  hour  glass  ? 

EUTHIAS  :  I  myself  have  counted  them,  to  be  sure.  At  the  fall 
of  the  last  drop  thou  must  have  finished  thy  speech. 

HYPERIDES  :  Thou  dost  not  allow  much  time  to  the  defender  of 
Phryne. 

EUTHIAS  :  Phryne's  guilt  is  clear,  thousands  are  the  witnesses  of 
her  deed  and  she  does  not  deny  it.  What  can'st  thou  say  for  her 
defence  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  My  arguments  are  not  inspired  by  thee,  Euthias. — 
(To  the  Usher) — Replace  the  clepsydra. 

EUTHIAS  :  Let  the  accused  be  brought  into  court. 

*  Counsel  for  the  defence  in  the  court  of  Heliaea  had  to  deposit  a  sum  of  imoney  which  became 
forfeited  if  he  failed  to  succeed  in  his  defence. 
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SCENE   H. 

ENTER   PHRYNE  BETWEEN  TWO   WARDERS,   WRAPPED   IN  A   LONG 

MANTLE  THAT  REACHES  TO  THE  FLOOR,  THE  LONG  HAIR 

HANGING  DOWN  OVER  HER  SHOULDERS. 

EUTHIAS  (to  Phryne)  :  Who  art  thou  ?  Where  dost  thou  hail 
from? 

PHRYNE  :  My  name  is  Phryne. 

EUTHIAS  :  That  is  not  true,  thy  name  is  Mnesarete.  The  name 
of  Phryne  thou  hast  adopted  to  describe  the  pallor  of  thy  stern 
face  which  never  gives  room  to  a  blush. 

PHRYNE  (haughty)  :  Dost  thou  interrogate  or  insult  ? 

FIRST  JUDGE  :  Phryne  is  right,  Archon,  thou  should' st  not  insult 
a  prisoner. 

EUTHIAS  :  Where  is  thy  birthplace  ? 

PHRYNE  :  In  Thespiae  in  Boeotia. 

EUTHIAS  :  Art  thou  a  slave  ? 

PHRYNE  :  No,  free  born. 

EUTHIAS  :  And  thou  art  by  profession  ? 

PHRYNE  :  A  priestess  of  Yenus  and  Minerva. 

EUTHIAS  :  And  why  art  thou  brought  before  this  court  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Through  thy  machinations,  Archon. 

EUTHIAS  :  Hast  thou  been  in  Eleusis  ? 

PHRYNE  :  Yes. 

EUTHIAS  :  When  ? 

PHRYNE  :  During  the  festival. 

EUTHIAS  :  What  brought  thee  there  ? 

PHRYNE:  Love. 
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EUTHIAS  :  Love  to  whom  ? 
PHRYNE  :  To  the  man  who  is  defending  me. 

EUTHIAS  :  One  day  this  man  was  thy  lover.  With  reckless  ex- 
travagance thou  hast  absorbed  his  vast  fortune,  and  then  thou  hast 
consoled  thyself  for  the  loss  of  thy  first  lover  in  the  arms  of  others. 
To-day  thou  pretendest  to  love  him  yet.  Who  will  believe  thee? 

PHRYNE  :  All  those  that  know  true  love.  A  capricious  god  is 
Cupid,  he  dies  and  Phoenix-like  rises  again  from  the  ashes. 

EUTHIAS  :  Thou  lovest  him  and  he  has  only  contempt  for  thee. 

PHRYNE  :  His  contempt  has  kindled  in  my  heart  the  old  flame. 
I  know  my  wrongs,  I  know  my  faults.  If  he  had  not  despised  me, 
I  would  have  tired  of  his  love.  Love  is  for  the  strong,  disdain  for 
weaklings. 

EUTHIAS  :  During  the  holy  rites  at  Eleusis  thou  hast  risen  from 
the  waves  of  the  sea  nude,  and  to  the  perplexed  crowd  thou  hast 
addressed  these  words  :  "  I  am  Aphrodite."  Is  that  true  or  not  ? 

PHRYNE  :  It  is  true,  and  more  than  that,  I  was  believed.  The 
people  knelt  down  on  the  sand  to  adore  the  Goddess  of  Love. 

HYPERIDES  (low  to  Phryne)  :  Thou  wilt  be  lost. 

EUTHIAS  :  Then  thou  pleadest  guilty,  thou  confessest  the  crime. 
What  is  it  that  induced  thee  to  commit  this  sacrilegious  act  ? 

PHRYNE  :  There  was  a  man  on  the  shore,  I  told  thee  which  man, 
whom  I  wanted  to  attract,  to  fascinate,  to  regain.  He  has  seen 
me,  he  kissed  me,  and  here  I  am,  to  court  death. 

EUTHIAS  :  And  that  will  be  thy  lot.  I  accuse  thee  before  this 
court  of  two*-fold  sacrilege.  Thou  hast  profaned  'the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  Eleusis  and  not  less  the  holy  name  of  thy  goddess.  Thy 
insatiable  and  unbridled  vanity  has  brought  thee  to  this  crime.  A 
hundred  lovers  within  ten  years  hast  thou  ruined  and  discarded, 
and  now  this  is  the  result  of  a  riotous  life. 

PHRYNE  :  Hundred  lovers  !     Did'st  thou  count  them  ? 
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EUTHIAS  :  They  say  so. 

PHRYNE  :  Amongst  the  hundred,  I  am  sure  nobody  has  found 
thy  name,  Euthias.  There  lies  my  fault  in  thine  eyes.  What 
matters  it  how  many !  I  obey  the  law  of  this  country,  and  thou,  a 
guardian  of  this  law,  must  respect  it.  If  the  number  of  my  lovers 
speaks  against  me,  remember  that  out  of  my  own  resources  I  could 
not  offer  to  rebuild  Thebes.  The  sublime  purpose  sanctions  the 
means  and  excuses  my  failings. 

EUTHIAS  :  Strange  generosity !  Thy  frustrated  plan,  perhaps 
thy  pride,  lies  in  the  glorification  of  thy  immoral  calling. 

HYPERIDES  :  Archon,  thy  insults  facilitate  the  defender's  task. 
Restrain  thy  anger,  stick  to  the  duty  of  a  prosecutor.  We  have 
to  deal  with  a  sacrilege  alleged  to  be  committed  at  the  Eleusinian 
Festival  not  with  morals.  Beauty  has  the  undeniable  right  to 
impose  on  itself  a  price.  If  that  price  is  high  and  yet  it  finds  a 
buyer,  who  has  a  right  to  complain ! — (He  jumps  on  the  tribune 
reserved  for  the  orator  and  beckons  to  the  usher  to  reverse  the 
clepsydra.) — Judges,  elected  by  the  people  of  Athens,  hear  the 
defence  of  Phryne,  I  will  not  detain;  you  long.  Ye  have  heard 
with  what  bitter  hatred  the  Archon  has  poisoned  the  arrow  shot  at 
the  accused.  He  was  rejected  by  Phryne  as  a  lover,  and  now 
grasps  the  opportunity  for  a  cruel  revenge.  I  have  been  Phryne's 
passionate  lover.  I  am  the  man  who  first  enjoyed  her  intoxicating 
embraces.  I  took  her  away  from  the  Ceramicus,  and  made  her  live 
under  my  own  roof,  not  as  a  mistress,  no,  as  a  queen  of  beauty. 
Voluntarily  I  spent  my  wealth  on  her,  and  was  compelled  to  work 
for  a  living  in  consequence  of  my  wanton  prodigality.  Yet  I  never 
for  a  moment  craved  for  revenge. 

EUTHIAS  :  Thou  lovest  her  then,  thou  art  yet  her  slave. 
HYPERIDES  :  No  I  am  not,  I  do  not  love  her  any  more. 
PHRYNE  (with  a  sigh)  :  Then  let  me  die. 
EUTHIAS  (to  Phryne)  :  Be  quiet,  thou ! 

HYPERIDES  :  If,  then,  I  do  not  hate  her,  if  at  any  time  I  am 
prepared  to  help  her,  to  be  at  her  side  as  a  true  friend,  and,  if 
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notwithstanding  her  many  faults  I  find  great  virtue  and  a  great 
mind  to  admire  in  this  extraordinary  woman,  if  her  gentleness,  her 
culture,  her  piety  and  goodness,  the  genuine  qualities  of  her  heart 
attract  me  and  provoke  my  admiration,  I  feel  that  we  cannot  judge 
her  deeds  as  those  of  other  individuals.  She  rises  above  her  fellow- 
creatures  like  the  eagle  does  in  the  blue  ether,  like  the  genius  rises 
above  the  common  herd  of  men.  Phryne  is  accused  of  insatiable 
pride.  Pride,  and  even  vanity,  is  a  virtue  if  based  on  generous 
deeds  and  merit.  Self-respect  is  the  basis  of  all  truly  great  accom- 
plishments. It  is  a  new  example  of  disinterested  generosity  which 
moved  this  woman  not  to  spend  her  wealth  in  senseless  luxuries 
and  dissipation,  but  to  offer  it  to  the  people  for  the  re-erection  of 
the  city  of  Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Let  pride  and  vanity 
be  the  motive  of  her  actions,  yet  she  merits  your  sympathy  and 
your  pity. 

EUTHIAS  :  The  law  forbids  the  defender  to  appeal  to  sentiment 
and  to  influence  the  judges  by  emotional  tactics. 

HYPERIDES  :  I  apologise  and  will  come  to  the  point. 
PHRYNE  :  Let  me  die. 

HYPERIDES  :  Phryne  has  devoted  herself  to  the  altar  of  Yenus. 
Beloved  by  the  goddess,  who  can  tell,  if  Aphrodite  has  not  driven 
her  with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  disturb  the  holy  rites  of  Eleusis. 
Goddesses  amongst  themselves  are  more  jealous  than  we  mortals. 
Envy  reigns  supreme  in  heaven.  Jupiter's  daughter  has  no  temple 
in  Eleusis,  no  cult,  and  may  have  decided  to  upset  the  festival  of 
a  rival.  A  whim  of  a  goddess  who  prides  herself  to  be  the  daughter 
of  the  all  powerful  father !  Either  our  gods  are  all  liars  or  all  of 
equal  rank  and  dignity,  and  if  the  latter,  no  miracle  need  surprise 
us.  Phryne  may  indeed  have  represented  the  goddess. 

EUTHIAS  :  The  defence  is  blasphemous. 

HYPERIDES  :  The  blasphemy  is  on  thy  side,  Euthias,  because  thou 
dost  not  believe,  and  placest  thyself  above  the  immortal  gods.  I 
swear  by  the  Olympian  gods,  that  if  Phryne  dies,  Jupiter's  revenge 
will  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  judges.  He,  the  greatest  of  our  gods, 
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will   take  vengeance   on   Greece   for  the   insult   on   his   beloved 
daughter. — (Movement  amongst  the  judges.) 

EUTHIAS  :  Justice  demands  the  death  of  Phryne,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  ask  for  her  conviction. 

HYPERIDES  :  Who  of  you  does  not  recoil  at  the  thought  ?  Think 
of  her  beauty.  Beauty  is  a  heavenly  gift,  it  is  the  tie  which  binds 
us  mortals  to  higher  spheres,  which  unites  heaven  and  earth. 
Beauty  is  the  sweet  harmony  of  the  universe  which  on  invisible 
harps  creates  the  vibration  of  the  ether  and  unites  us  with  the 
gods  above.  Take  the  beautiful  from,  this  world,  what  remains? 
Desolation  and  despair.  Beauty  has  magical  incantations  which 
absorb  the  mind  and  elevate  us  to  higher  aims  in  life.  Musicians, 
poets,  artists,  orators,  all  of  them  take  their  inspiration  from  that 
magic  fountain.  The  grand  Tyrthaeus  on  the  battlefield  animated 
the  warrior  with  the  hope  of  that  great  prize  which  is  reserved  for 
the  brave.  At  all  times  beauty  and  the  goddess  of  beauty  have 
had  temples,  priests,  and  altars,  because  the  beautiful  is  im- 
mortal, like  the  stars,  because  the  beautiful  is  the  grand,  the 
sublime  poetry  of  the  universe.  In  India,  it  is  said  a  flower  exists, 
beautiful  beyond  our  imagination.  Every  hundred  years  this 
flower  develops  from  the  bud  in  which  it  has  slept  for  a  century 
and  spreads  its  fragrant  petals  to  the  delight  of  the  gods  and  men. 
It  lives  three  days  and  dies.  Who  amongst  you  would  be  so  bar- 
barous, so  cruel,  to  cut  short  the  life  meted  out  by  the  blind  des- 
tiny to  this  miracle  of  beauty?  No  human  being  will  dare  to 
injure  it,  while  it  lives.  Phryne  is  that  flower.  Nature  has  exe- 
cuted her  masterpiece  in  modelling  her  forms.  Then  tired  of  such 
a  stupendous  work  nature  rests  in  mute  contemplation.  For  us 
mortals  Phryne  is  a  miracle.  Whoever  places  in  the  urn  the  ball 
of  death  to  annihilate  that  daughter  of  heavenly  love,  will,  like 
Herostratus,  erect  for  himself  a  monument  of  eternal  disgrace,  he 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  men  as  a  fiend,  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  work  nature  has  ever  produced. 
Judges  of  Athens,  on  the  shore  at  Eleusis  I  have  covered  the  beauty 
of  Phryne  with  my  mantle  to  conceal  it  from  the  profane  looks  of 
an  excited  crowd.  Now  I  uncover  her  beautiful  forms  before  her 
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judges.     Admire  the  divine  work  of  nature,  and  condemn  her  if 
you  can. 

(Hyperides  descends  and  removes  the  mantle  from  Phryne, 
who  stands  before  the  judges  nude,  only  a  thin  veil  of  gold  and 
silver  tissue  hanging  from  her  shoulders.  The  judges  jump 
to  their  feet.  Immense  excitement  in  court.  Euthias  stares  at 
Phryne.) 

FIRST  JUDGE  :  A  wreath  of  laurel  to  the  great  orator !  Phryne 
will  be  acquitted. 

SECOND  JUDGE  :  Yes,  she  must  be  acquitted. 

(Hyperides  replaces  the  mantle  on  Phryne' s  shoulders.) 

EUTHIAS  :  No,  no,  she  must  be  convicted. 
FIRST  JUDGE  :  Usher,  the  urn  for  the  votes  ! 

ALL  THE  JUDGES  :  Yes,  yes,  to  the  votes ! 

(The  vote  is  taken  by  collecting  the  balls,  black  and  white,  in 
the  urn.  Then  the  black  balls  and  white  balls  are  divided  and 
placed  in  separate  urns.  While  this  is  going  on  Phryne 
addresses  Hyperides  in  a  subdued  yet  audible  voice.) 

PHRYNE  :  Hyperides,  thou  art  cruel.  Thou  hast  said  that  thou 
dost  not  love  me  any  more.  It  can't  be  true.  From  the  depths  of 
thy  heart  came  this  passionate  appeal  to  the  judges,  these  noble 
ardent  words.  Thou  lovest  me,  don't  deny  it.  I  see  tears  in  thine 
eyes,  thou  lovest  me,  Hyperides,  tell  me,  I  implore  thee  for  piety's 
sake ! 

HYPERIDES  :  Phryne,  oh  what  a  torment ! 

PHRYNE  :  Tell  me,  do  tell  me,  I  am  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
death.  Nobody  will  know  it.  If  thy  honour  forbids  thee  to  openly 
reveal  thy  feelings,  tell  at  least  thy  dying  friend.  I  will  carry  the 
secret  to  Hades,  and  on  the  dark  river  I  will  repeat  thy  name,  a 
happy  shade.  I  did  love  thee  always,  none  but  thee,  Hyperides. 
For  thee  I  courted  glory  and  treasures,  and  my  sole  desire  was 
to  return  to  thee  worthy  of  thy  love.  Make  my  death  easy,  forgive 
my  faults,  forget  my  failings,  love  me,  tell  me  that  thou  lovest  me. 
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HYPERIDES  :  Yes,  I  love  thee ;  silence  ! — (He  covers  her  mouth 
gently  with  his  right  hand.) 

PHRYNE  :  Oh  joy,  now  life  is  dear  to  me  again,  now  I  will  not 
die.  Save  me. 

HYPERIDES  :  Keep  quiet,  let  us  hear  the  result  of  the  vote. — 
(Euthias  rises  to  proclaim  the  result.) 

EUTHIAS  :  The  votes  are  equal. 

PHRYNE  (to  Hyperides)  :  What  does  that  mean  ? 

HYPERIDES  :  That  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  divided. 

PHRYNE  :  Then  there  is  yet  hope.  Speak  my  friend,  speak,  save 
thy  loving  wife ! 

(Hyperides    rises    to    speak,    but    Euthias    shouts    him    the 
clepsydra,  which  has  run  out.) 

HYPERIDES  :  I  cannot  speak  any  more. 

EUTHIAS  :  If  the  votes  are  equal  the  court  relies  on  the  vote  of 
Minerva.* 

PHRYNE  :  Ah,  my  goddess  ! 
EUTHIAS  :  Who  is  the  elected  of  Pallas  ? 
PRAXITELES  (leaving  the  raised  platform)  :   I  am. 
PHRYNE  :  Praxiteles,  oh  horror,  now  I  am  lost ! 

EUTHIAS  :  Praxiteles,  thou  art  elected  sole  arbiter  of  the  guilt 
of  Phryne.  Thy  vote  will  be  life  or  death  to  the  accused.  The 
gods  have  placed  this  power  in  thy  hand.  Here  is  the  urn. — 
(Praxiteles  approaches  to  the  urn  of  Minerva.) 

PRAXITELES  :  Inspired  by  the  gods  my  hand  obeys  the  will  of 
Minerva. — (He  drops  a  ball  into  the  urn.) 

EUTHIAS  :  Finally  let  us  extract  the  ball  from  Minerva's  urn. 

*  Amongst  the  judges  elected  by  the  people,  one  was  designated  beforehand  to  represent  the  goddess 
in  case  the  votes  for  conviction  and  absolution  should  be  equal  in  number.  At  the  request  of  the  Archon 
he  leaves  the  semi-circle  and  deposits  a  black  or  white  ball  in  the  urn  of  Minerva.  If  the  representative 
of  Pallas  placed  a  white  ball  in  the  urn  the  accused  was  acquitted. 
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THE  USHER  (taking  a  white  ball  from  the  urn)  :   The  vote  of 
Minerva  is  white. 

ALL  THE  JUDGES  :  Glory  to  Pallas  Athene ! 

PHRYNE  (bewildered)  :  Condemned  ? 

HYPERIDES  (clasping  Phryne  in  his  arms)  :  No,  discharged. 

EUTHIAS  :  Luckless  Praxiteles,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

PRAXITELES  (haughty)  :  As  a  priest  of  art  and  as  an  admirer  of 
the  beautiful  I  have  respected  nature's  greatest  work  of  art. 

CURTAIN. 
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"  Lessing's  comedy,  '  Minna  Von  Barnhelm,2  holds  a  unique  place  in  the 
literary  history  of  Germany.  It  was  published  in  1766,  and  produced  on  the 
stage  in  1767.  Until  that  period  the  German  drama  was,  for  the  most  part, 
abjectly  based  on  foreign  models,  chiefly  French,  and  was  therefore  empty 
of  national  ideas  and  national  characteristics.  It  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  going 
too  far  to  say  that  anything  like  a  real  national  drama  did  not  exist.  After 
much  experience  in  dramatic  writing,  Lessing's  literary  instincts  revolted  at 
this  state  of  things,  and  the  comedy  which  resulted  was  properly  described 
by  a  native  critic  as  the  first  truly  German  comedy  inspired  by  German 
motives,  and  conceived  in  a  really  German  spirit,  which  had  appeared  on  the 
German  stage  '  since  the  antecedent  decline  in  that  country  of  popular 
dramatic  spectacle.'  '  Minna  Von  Barnhelm '  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
liberated  the  German  stage  from  its  absurd  foreign  bondage.  Its  significance 
in  that  respect  was  soon  understood,  and  as  a  work  of  national  originality  it 
received  a  national  welcome.  Germany,  in  fact,  hailed  it  with  delight;  and, 
as  Major-General  Maxwell  informs  us,  'it  has  retained  to  this  day  its  hold 
on  German  readers  and  the  German  stage.'  But  the  comedy  has  a  higher 
value.  Many  a  book  has  done  much  to  embitter  international  feeling,  but 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many  a  piece  of  wise  literature  contributed  to 
calm  political  passion  and  reconcile  or  obliterate  national  and  international 
antagonisms.  Lessing's  comedy  was,  in  some  degree,  a  work  of  this  kind. 
It  is  supposed,  indeed,  as  the  translator  reminds  us,  '  to  have  contributed  in 
no  slight  measure  to  the  assuagement  of  the  feeling  of  mutual  rancour  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  for  some  time  after  it,  prevailed 
between  Prussia  and  Saxony.'  There  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  the 
view.  The  story  of  the  comedy  in  which  move  and  act  the  chief  characters, 
Major  Von  Tellheim,  an  unemployed  Prussian  officer,  and  Minna  Von 
Barnhelm,  a  young  Saxon  lady  of  rank,  is  just  of  that  kind  to  please  and 
fascinate  the  two  races  to  which  they  severally  belong.  The  Prussians  and 
the  Saxons  must  have  perceived  that  their  national  traits,  so  strongly  and 
charmingly  embodied  in  the  character  of  the  two  noble  lovers,  were  a 
faithful  representation,  and  that  consequently  their  mutual  dislikes  were 
wholly  unworthy  of  them,  and  discreditable  to  maintain.  The  case  recalls 
the  saying  that  '  Books  not  less  than  bullets  may  find  their  billets  in  saving 
nations  as  in  killing  rogues.'  It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  Lessing's  comedy 
possessed  saving  grace  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
the  work ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  admirably 
translated  by  Major-General  Patrick  Maxwell,  and  that  it  forms  a  most 
interesting  piece  of  reading.  It  may  be  added  that  a  version  of  it  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  London  in  the  year  1786.  A  good  por- 
trait of  Lessing  is  prefixed  to  the  volume,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
arts  of  the  printer  and  binder." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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modest  love  to  consign  the  works  of  George  Moore  and  others,  who  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  while  the  same  nice-minded  censors  deal  tolerantly  enough 
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subconscious  of  a  woman's  nature,  to  sedulously  observe  in  the  development 
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Daily  Leader. 
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that  much  abused  word  '  Idyll '  has  not  been  profaned ;  the  seven  or  eight 
characters  who  figure  in  the  book  stand  out  as  so  many  clearly-cut  cameos 
which  are  destined  to  live  in  the  memory  and  in  literature.  The  daring 
psychology  of  the  story  is  of  distinctly  educative  value,  and  will  be  relished 
by  the  alert  novel  reader,  who  is  sickened  with  the  grotesque  caricatures, 
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with  the  real  qualities  of  flesh  and  blood  humanity.  '  Seaweed 2  is  indeed 
an  idyll,  although  a  very  realistic  one.  The  local  colour  is  strong  through- 
out, and  harmonises  well  with  the  plain,  deep,  simple  emotions.  An  occa- 
sional humorous  interlude  enlivens  the  more  pathetic  part  of  this  romance  of 
nature,  which  concludes  in  the  happiest  and  most  natural  manner.  '  Seaweed  ' 
possesses  all  the  charm  of  the  unconventional,  without  its  frequent  faults  of 
exaggeration  and  eccentricity." — Saturday  Weekly  Citizen. 

"  To  write  a  story  in  which  the  flesh  and  blood  of  human  nature  are  shown 
in  their  plain  reality,  while  yet  infused  with  an  idyllic  spirit,  is  a  task  much 
beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  has,  however,  been  undertaken  with 
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Reynolds'  Newspaper :  — 

"  This  work,  which  deals  with  the  more  important  phases  of  the  great  sex 
question,  will  be  read  eagerly  by  all  who  agree  with  the  poet  that  '  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man.'  Now  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  while  every 
novel  read  by  a  young  Englishwoman  is  based  on  the  passion  of  love,  it  is 
considered  among  the  ignorant  and  the  prudish  indecent,  if  not  criminal,  to 
discuss,  or  inquire  as  to  the  elements  of  which  that  love  is  composed.  This 
Mr.  Mortimer  does  fearlessly,  and  with  great  ability  and  clearness. 
Beginning  by  the  exhibition  of  the  passion  in  animals,  he  treats  of  various 
forms  of  sex  union  that  have  existed  and  do  exist  in  the  world,  and  of  love 
customs  and  rites.  In  the  chapters  on  Hetairism,  or  prostitution  throughout 
the  ages,  a  large  and  very  important  field  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  the  morbid 
perversions  of  the  sexual  instinct  both  in  women  and  men — the  two  being  a 
growing  evil  in  these  latter  days — Mr.  Mortimer  speaks  with  all  necessary 
directness.  The  author  speculates  in  an  interesting  manner  on  the  connec- 
tion between  the  bodily  passion  called  love,  and  spiritual  emotion.  It  seems 
there  is  a  most  profound  alliance  between  the  two,  as  they  spring  from  a 
common  original — the  gratification  of  the  senses.  Of  this  an  example  was 
the  Christian  Agapetoa,  or  '  beloved  ones,'  the  reputed  virgins  who  lived  with 
clerics  and  yet  professed  great  devoutness  and  chastity — '  the  pest  of  the 
Agapetoa  .  .  .  this  strange  name  of  wife  without  marriage,1  as  St. 
Jerome,  denouncing  the  immorality  of  the  early  Christian  clerics,  called  it. 
A  final  chapter  on  '  Free  Love  Theories '  completes  a  very  remarkable  book 
which,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  England,  attempts  to  give  a  systematic, 
though  succinct,  account  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  human  emotions — so 
powerful,  indeed,  in  its  manifestations,  that  men  and  women  have  grown 
afraid  to  talk  about  it,  although  each  of  them  is  the  product  of  that  physical 
sexual  contact  dignified  by  the  name  of  '  human  love.'  This  volume  ought 
to  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  sociology." 
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